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A High School Page for the 


Local 


Press 


FRANKLIN BANNER 


Head, Department of Journalism, Pennsylvania State College 


Perhaps no time during the present century 
has there been such a need for intelligent pre- 
sentation of achievements and activities of 
schools in the local press. The tax payer is 
justly disturbed by civic expenditures which 
are out of all proportion to present property 
values. He has brought and will for several 
years continue to bring pressure to bear upon 
city officials to reduce expenses to a minimum. 
It is reasonable to conclude that where he 
and city officials are not properly informed of 
the significance of the work undertaken by 
schools indiscriminate cutting may result. 
Teachers, principals, and superintendents have 
perhaps relied too much for their contacts with 
the public upon parent associations and their 
own students. Parents without children of 
school age have not been reached or interested 
and many with children attending schools have 
been too inadequately informed. 

The local press furnishes, in most cases, an 
effective and willing instrument for a broad 
dissemination of school news and for a con- 
sequent revival of local interest and pride in 
the excellent work students and teachers are 
doing. There are few Pennsylvania papers 
that would not give considerable prominence 
to school and especially high school news were 
it more accessible, but in many cases little or 
no aid or encouragement has been given the 
local press in gathering the news. 

During the last few years, however, nearly 
one hundred daily and weekly newspapers in 
Pennsylvania have designated a page to be 
used at least once a week for high school news 
stories. In a few cases, such as that of The 
Pittsburgh Press, stories are written by the 
staff; but in most instances high school 
students, usually juniors and seniors, are organ- 
ized as a regular staff with editor, assistant 
editors, and reporters, operating under the 


personal supervision of a high school adviser, 
who shares with one of the members of the 
regular newspaper staff the responsibility of 
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the weekly page. The student staff, indeed, 
often is the same as for the high school news- 
paper or magazine since the two supplement 
each other but seldom overlap. According to 
advisers participating in this work, there is no 
intention of subordinating high school publica- 
tion activities to those for the local press. They 
contend that the professional press is simply 
a valuable addition to their laboratory and aids 
as a vigorous incentive to get students of 
English actively interested in writing. 

The organization of the student staff is not 
difficult. Ordinarily from the junior class are 
recruited reporters and from that number at 
the end of the year the senior editors are 
selected. In some cases newspaper manage- 
ments have provided a special room in their 
own plants for the use of high school students. 
In others the adviser has preferred to have 
a room arranged in the high school building 
equipped with a few desks and typewriters. 

There is a diversity of opinion among 
advisers concerning what should be the con- 
tents of the high school page. Many believe 
that it should be sufficiently inclusive so that 
it will resemble a _ professional newspaper. 
Editorials, news stories, columns, advertising, 
and criticisms are to be found on many of the 
hundred or so high school pages now existing 
in the Pennsylvania press. The Jersey Shore 
High School lays special emphasis in The 
Herald’s page on the editorial column. The 
Tamaqua and the Charleroi High School 
editors write their own editorials for their 
respective newspapers. The Charleroi Mail 
prints the editorial column in larger type to 
call particular attention to it. The editorials 
in most cases are written about subjects re- 
lated to high school problems. There is no 
doubt but that a close supervision should be 
made of the editorial column in particular 
since student indiscretions are apt to be more 
flagrant there than elsewhere. There seems 
to be little question, however, that such a col- 
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umn is deeply appreciated by the high school 
students who like to express an opinion about 
that part of the community with which they 
are acquainted. 


The news on most of the pages includes 
stories of club activities, speeches, dinners, 
alumni meetings, improvements in the school 
buildings, changes in the school curriculum, 
student committee meetings, election of student 
officers, personal news notes, faculty activities, 
honor rolls, and initiation of honorary groups. 
Sports and dramatic productions are also em- 
phasized. In The Lancaster New Era recently 
was found an account of a high school play 
which was nearly a column in length and in 
which all the names of the cast were carefully 
listed. In a few Pennsylvania papers advisers 
have made an effort to encourage literary short 
stories, jokes, personal columns, and other 
semi-literary work. It seems, however, to the 
writer that since this is primarily material 
for the high school magazine it should not be 
included on the professional page except per- 
haps in a very abbreviated form. 


As one looks over the high school pages he 
is conscious of the effort made to arrange the 
make-up in as attractive a form as possible. 
The majority of the pages have name plates 
which make the page readily recognizable by 
its readers. Some have a short high school 
title as for instance Blair-Hi-News of The 
Blairsville News, The Hi-times of The Brock- 
way Record, and the Har-Brack World in The 
Valley Daily News of Tarentum. More ¢con- 
servative titles are Jeannette High School Dis- 
patch, Public School News in The Sykesville 
Post-Dispatch, and Greensburg H. S. activities 
of The Daily Tribune of that City. The Tribune 
has added an additional feature to its plate by 
including a cut of students going to school. 
Such an arrangement gives the page a pleasant 
informality and escapes the impersonal qual- 
ities of the average newspaper page. The 
Chester High School in its High School Pick- 
Up Column, and the Quakertown High School 
have interesting informal columns written and 
edited by students. 


In most make-ups there is to be found also 
a masthead for the high school page. The 
masthead of course gives the responsibility of 
writing the page to the high school students. 
It includes the name of the high school student 
editor, his assistant editors, and his reporters. 
The masthead has a two-fold appeal to its 
readers, the one originating through interest 
in the contents of the high school news stories, 
and the other in the interest of the readers 
for the students who wrote the stories. Many 
advisers declare that the high school editor 
will be particularly careful in going over his 
copy if he is publicly given this responsibility. 
The general arrangement of cuts and ar- 
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ticles on the page has been looked after with 
great care by many of the advisers and editors. 
The Wilkes-Barre Times Leader page is out- 
standing for its attractive symmetrical balance. 
The page covers the activities of nearly twenty 
schools. The advisers permit the students to 
sign their own names to the articles. The in- 
sistence upon relatively long stories and few 
news notes also characterizes the page. 

Few newspapers in the State have gone so 
far as to give high school students the right 
to edit the paper for a day. The Canonsburg 
High School, however, has been one of the 
few which has been favored by this privilege. 
The Canonsburg Daily Notes was turned over, 
for the first time I believe in 1930, to the high 
school class responsible for the reporting and 
editing. Above the name plate of the paper 
on this annual issue appear the words “Brown 
and Gold Edition of The Daily Notes.” Much 
of the first page of this issue has been devoted 
to high school news. A large photograph of 
the members of the graduating class and 
photographs of leading students in the high 
school as well as faculty members were to be 
found in the edition. A few other Pennsyl- 
vania papers have come to the assistance of 
the local high school by giving a completely 
equipped printing laboratory and by furnish- 
ing a news room supplied with typewriters 
and desks. 

The local interest, that has undoubtedly come 
in many communities from the regular publi- 
cation of a high school page and school news 
in the press, is assisting in paving the way 
for a sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems of education that face the teacher and 
is winning for her a greater community sup- 
port than she previously enjoyed. 





1933-34 League Debate Subject 


The Pennsylvania Forensic League announces 
the National University Extension Association 
debate subject for 1933-34, selected recently 
from a state-wide poll by its committee on 
interstate cooperation and debate materials. 
Federal control of radio, the socialization of 
medicine, and compulsory automobile insurance 
were named in the ranking order above. The 
radio question will be, therefore, the inter- 
state high school subject. The statement of 
the question follows: “Resolved: That the 
United States should adopt the essential features 
of the British system of radio control and 
operation.” 


—C. Stanton BEtrFour, Secretary, 
Pennsylvania Forensic League, 
University of Pittsburgh 
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The Ethics Code 


FRANK G. DAVIS 


Chairman, C 


on Prof. al Ethics 





Lewisburg, Pa. 


Perhaps a year ago I should have been in- 
clined to write a theoretical interpretation of 
the Code of Ethics of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. After nearly a year of 
service on the Commission, however, I am prone 
to write in terms of personal reactions to actual 
situations. 

The Code grew out of actual need. It was 
prepared by a committee of the Association 
and has since been interpreted by a commis- 
sion of five persons, consisting of the president 
of the Association and four persons appointed 
by him for terms of four years. 

It is assumed for the purposes of this discus- 
sion that teaching is a profession and that as a 
profession, the following are some of its re- 
quisites: 

1. A motive of service 


2. Training of its members in schools especi- 
ally equipped for such training 

3. Organization of its members for profes- 
sional advancement and service 

4. A code of ethics 


Codes of Ethics for teachers usually deal with 

1. Relations between the profession and the 

clientele directly served. In the teaching 
profession the clientele consists of the 
children and their parents. 

2. Relations among the members of the pro- 

fession, e. g., the teacher’s relations with 
(1) Superior officers 
(2) Fellow teachers 
3. Relations between the profession and so- 
ciety, e. g., 
(1) The teacher’s duty to society in the 
matter of service 
(2) Society’s duty to the teacher in the 
matter of compensation for service 
rendered, in both financial return and 
respect. 

Reeder describes the code of ethics as “A list 
of principles governing the more common, the 
more important, and the chief friction-causing 
relations of a group of persons having common 
ideals and interests.” He goes on to say, “It 
serves two purposes: 

(1) It acquaints the members with acceptable 
practices 

(2) It deters venal or selfish members of the 
organization, who know the difference between 
tight and wrong, from doing the wrong” 

The Pennsylvania Commission on Professional 
Ethics stands guard over the profession in the 
State much as the League of Nations watches 
the conduct of its member nations. As the 
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league votes to censure a nation for alleged un- 
ethical acts, but has no power except that which 
it gains from public opinion, so the Commis- 
sion expresses opinions which can legally ap- 
peal only to an enlightened professional con- 
science through the State Association and its 
organ, the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. How- 
ever, this association with its 62,000 members, 
should have some moral influence when it 
makes up its collective mind. 


Although the code covers reciprocal relations 
among persons just mentioned it is an inter- 
esting fact that all cases brought to the Com- 
mission during the past year except one were 
presented by teachers or supervisors against 
persons higher up in the official ladder. The 
exception was a case in which a citizens’ com- 
mittee brought a charge against a person al- 
leged to be applying for a position not yet 
vacant. In not all cases did the Commission 
agree with the complainant. It is probable, 
however, that in every case some ethical prin- 
ciple was involved. 


What are some of the ethical problems aris- 
ing in the profession? They all arise from 
ignorance or from the tendency of human be- 
ings to act from prejudice and personal interest 
to the neglect of fundamental principles which 
should guide all their professional acts. The 
principle most commonly violated is that found 
in article five, paragraph one, which states that 
all appointments, promotions, and advance- 
ments in salary shall be obtained exclusively 
on merit. This is based on the principle ac- 
cepted by all thinking educators, that the en- 
tire professional organization is planned and 
managed for the benefit of the children. This 
principle implies, therefore, that all acts not 
definitely planned and carried out for their 
benefit shall be condemned. 


A common example of violation of this prin- 
ciple is found in the selection by the school 
board of teachers manifestly inferior, who have 
some connection with one or more members of 
the board. The person in question may be the 
daughter of a board member. The problem im- 
mediately raises a dilemma with the conscien- 
tious superintendent. He may come out flatly 
and demand that a better person be chosen. On 
the other hand he may rationalize somewhat as 
follows: “Now I know that this person is in- 
ferior and will not give proper service. How- 
ever, for the general good of the system, it 
might be well for me to submit in this particu- 
lar case and insist in filling all other positions 
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with persons of undoubted quality. It is prob- 
ably better for the children and the community 
to have the services of a superintendent of my 
caliber and one or two weak teachers than for 
them to lose my services and perhaps lower 
the quality all around.” This type of action 
may convince him that he is ethically sound in 
his thought and actions. However, an unbiased 
evaluation of the situation must leave a modi- 
cum of regret and a certain lack of caste with 
himself. 

This same principle, that children must be 
served, has been hard hit by the current de- 
pression. This depression and the large over- 
supply of teachers have planted dangerous 
bombs in many a community in the persons of 
young people trained for teaching but finding 
no demand for their services. In some cases 
the fuse only smoulders and sputters to the ex- 
tent that all vacancies are filled with local 
people, let us hope with the best local persons 
available. In others, the bomb explodes and 
blows the faculties to bits. When the fragments 
are gathered up it just naturally happens that 
the only ones discovered are those whose homes 
are in the local community, perhaps who or 
whose parents are taxpayers. Consequently 
there are numerous vacancies, all of which must 
be filled by home products. It is here that the 
crime of dimensions is committed. Teachers of 
ability and successful experience are displaced 
by locals, in many cases inexperienced and of 
doubtful quality. Another sad fact is that the 
person who obtains a position through such 
pressure is inclined to feel that he can hold his 
position through the same means. 

Another problem, not always incident to the 
depression or to the oversupply of teachers, is 
that of the relation of the supervisor and super- 
vised. In one situation the normal line type 
of organization with authority handed down 
from the board of education, through the super- 
intendent and principal to the teacher, is not 
understood or appreciated and one or more 
persons find themselves out of line. In another, 
the matter of helpful criticism, recommended 
by the Code, is not carefully provided by the 
supervisor or if furnished is not appreciated 
and utilized by the teacher. When a supervisor 
feels that a certain teacher is not satisfactory 
and never will be satisfactory and when the 
same teacher feels that the supervisor is unfair 
and not helpful in connection with her prob- 
lems, we are justified in wondering what is 
happening to the children. 

One of our most serious ethical problems is 
that tendency among some school boards to 
conceive their allegiance to the political groups 
that were instrumental in electing them as 
stronger than their allegience to the children 
of the community. Some persons elected to the 
position of school director seem to forget im- 
mediately their oaths of office, and indeed in 
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some cases are alleged to make commitments 
before election that nullify that oath before it 


is taken. It is possible to trump up ridiculous 
charges against a school official which are so 
trivial and unfair that he may refuse even to 
consider them, but which have the desired ef- 
fect, that of removing him from a position in 
which he has given excellent service. Indeed 
in some cases the strongest person is most 
quickly relieved of his official responsibilities. 

This is a sad commentary on education in a 
democracy. I am not claiming that no school 
official or teacher should ever be relieved of 
his official duties. It would be hard to conceive 
of a method of employment so perfect that 
no one would ever have to be dismissed from a 
position. It is not impossible, however, for a 
situation to exist in which all official acts of 
a school board are performed with the mini- 
mum of personal interest and the maximum of 
highminded disinterestedness. In fact, many 
communities enjoy this inestimable boon. 

Other ethical problems deserving the serious 
consideration of school people are those in- 
volving the contract relationship and loyalty 
to the school organization. Probably teachers 
themselves, particularly beginning teachers, are 
the ones who are most in need of advice along 
these lines. The contract in this profession 
should be as sacred as in any field of human 
endeavor. The only way for a contract to be 
changed, once it is signed, is by mutual agree- 
ment of the parties involved. And the only 
organization that can function with best results 
for the children of the community is that one 
in which there is a high degree of loyalty and 
cooperation. 

It might be well just now for us to be re- 
minded that the community has an ethical duty 
to perform in the matter of adequate support 
of education. Most of our emphasis in such 
discussions as this centers around the duties of 
school officials and teachers. It is only fair for 
us to realize that the teacher who must go to 
school or make contacts in the community in 
shabby apparel or who is not able to keep 
abreast with the times because of inability to 
buy the minimum of books and magazines, can- 
not render the service our children deserve. If 
there is any group of persons in our body politic 
that should have intelligence and self-respect 
it is that group that is endeavoring to foster 
these same virtues in the citizens of tomorrow. 
This self-respect is impossible in the person 
who is seriously worried over the necessities 
of life. 

One might mention many additional items 
included in most codes of ethics for the teach- 
ing profession. However, it is our belief that 
many of such items scarcely belong in a code 
of ethics. They are matters of common know- 
ledge among well-trained educators and if mis- 

(Turn to page 507) 
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How a College Education Should 


Influence Teaching 


W. W. EISENHART 
Superintendent of Schools, Tyrone, Pa. 


Teaching is the most significant work that 
engages the attention of a superintendent of 
schools. I know of no school activity that sur- 
passes it in importance. Upon its efficiency 
rests the reputation of the school system. Its 
quality determines the amount of learning that 
takes place. ‘Happiness and integrity are 
wrapped up in it. Initiative and industry flow 
out of it. Control and character are its benefi- 
cent products. 

Teaching means helping a child to learn. 
This conception of the process is of vast sig- 
nificance. Rightly understood its influence 
extends to the exercise of every function in 
connection with the administration of a sys- 
tem of schools. When a superintendent plans 
for a new building the thought uppermost in 
his mind is its contribution to learning. Cur- 
ricula and courses of study are framed with 
reference to it. The teaching staff is selected 
with this consideration in view. Helping chil- 
dren to learn is what a superintendent expects 
to see his teachers doing when he visits them, 
and in the final appraisement of their work this 
conception of teaching is the basis upon which 
his conclusions are reached. 

There are a considerable number of factors 
that determine the extent to which teaching 
functions in helping children to learn. Of these 
a college education is one of the most impor- 
tant. It is entirely appropriate, therefore, to 
consider how it should influence the practical 
out-working of the process. 

Education influences teaching in direct pro- 
portion to the changes it works in the pros- 
pective teacher. The more marked the changes, 
the greater will be the likelihood of its influ- 
ence. In saying this I am thinking of desirable 
changes, of course. Such changes are the re- 
sult of careful training. They are not assured 
by either haste or superficiality. Time and 
high standards are required to produce them. 
Because the college functions in the unique 
way that it does, it has an unusual opportunity 
to work these changes in prospective teachers. 

There are at least two kinds of changes a 
college education must work in the prospective 
teacher if it is to influence teaching favorably. 
The first of these is in the realm of person- 
ality; the second in that of knowledge. 

It has always seemed to me that a college 
education ought to function very conspicuously 
in the development of personality. I am aware, 





* Paper read at eaten Conference, Juniata 
College, April 16, 1932 
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of course, that education cannot develop what 
is not in the individual. It is not, for example, 
a Procrustean bed upon which short persons 
can be stretched to suitable lengths. Nor need 
I remind you that education is unable to re- 
store sight and hearing or eliminate permanent 
speech defects. Persons who are unfortunate 
enough to have such physical handicaps have 
my sincere sympathy, but we must admit that 
a college education cannot make them over into 
the keen, dynamic personalities that the exact- 
ing requirements of modern teaching demand. 
Education can, and it should, prepare the phys- 
ically handicapped for other vocations, in which 
they may find happiness, as well as the means 
of a livelihood. 


There are physically sound persons, however, 
that no amount of training can fit for classroom 
duty. Inherently weak personalities. should 
not be encouraged to prepare for teaching. To 
begin with the chances of success are against 
them. Class control is too important a factor 
in teaching success to endanger it by employ- 
ing individuals without the personal qualities 
that make for good discipline. My experience 
has been that no matter how well a teacher 
has been educated he will not succeed in the 
work of teaching unless he has the kind of 
personality that commands respect and obe- 
dience. Colleges have opportunities for the 
study and observation of the personality traits 
of prospective teachers which would, if used 
to their fullest extent, save the control situation 
in many a schoolroom of the Commonwealth. 
I refer of course to the use of legitimate means 
of discouraging persons unsuited for teaching 
from going into training for it. 

In saying what I have about personality I do 
not wish to be understood as not believing in 
the development of personality. I have known 
scores of young people, as I am sure most of 
you have, whose personalities have been 
completely changed by a college education. Who 
has not noted the poise, the pleasing address, 
and the convincing appearance of a youth just 
home from college? How the points of view and 
changed attitudes he has acquired radiate 
enthusiasm and high idealism! What weight 
conviction lends to his opinion! What respect 
choice expression compels! How his strong, 
virile body and fresh, clear countenance reveal 
clean and regular habits of living! What func- 
tioning of conscience in decisions arrived at! 
What faithfulness in the performance of duty 
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recognized! The whole impression of such 
transformations is one of genuineness, quiet 
dignity, fixed determination, high purpose, and 
Christian character. A college education that 
produces such changes is bound to affect 
teaching. 

The influence of knowledge upon teaching is, 
in my judgment, even more potent than per- 
sonality. The nature of teaching is such that 
knowledge plays a very important role in it. 
It is trite, though none the less true, that one 
cannot teach what is imperfectly understood. 
Time and again I have observed the disastrous 
results of such attempts. Sometimes the trouble 
is due to a lack of daily preparation; more fre- 
quently, to poor scholarship. 


Teaching demands broad scholarship. The 
college is the institution upon which we superin- 
tendents depend to furnish scholarship. I re- 
gret to say that we do not always get it. Per- 
haps the tendency to concentrate upon majors 
and minors is somewhat to blame for the situa- 
tion; perhaps the cause may be traced to the 
vicious practices growing out of the present 
credit system. But more about that later. 

I do not deny the importance of concentrat- 
ing upon a study of the particular field in which 
the teaching is to be done, nor do I deny the 
effect of such practice upon scholarship within 
the field selected but I am convinced of the nar- 
rowing influence of a college education confined 
to practically two fields. I doubt whether a 
teacher so trained can function efficiently in a 
modern high school. The versatility expected 
of teachers and the interlocking of interests in 
connection with the actual work of classrooms 
call for a far more comprehensive understand- 
ing of the fields of human knowledge than a 
major or two insure. In illustration of what I 
am saying will you think of the rich material in 
the field of the sciences suitable for practice in 
the art of oral and written expression, and 
really necessary to an appreciative interpreta- 
tion of history and literature, which is practi- 


cally a closed book to the teacher who knows | 


the fields of English and the social studies only. 
In my judgment the time to concentrate upon 
a particular field of knowledge is in a year ot 
graduate study. 

While I believe in the salutary influence otf 
broad scholarship I am just as thoroughly con- 
vinced of the importance of thorough scholar- 
ship. I fear there is too little appreciation of 
the value of thoroughness. Playing at learning 
as so many students do today, does not insure 
it. One must brace himself for the task. It is 
not just a matter of remembering enough to get 
by. Students who can learn words and symbols, 
and memorize definitions and principles do not 
necessarily grasp meanings. Those who do not 
always accept all they hear and read are usually 
much better educated than the purely word- 
minded type of student. And this is because 
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they have established the habit of turning ideas 
over and over in the mind, applying them to the 
acid test of experience, comparing, rejecting, 
and retaining in forming judgments and in 
reaching decisions. Many a student who thinks 
through a definition or principle in some such 
fashion knows infinitely more about it than his 
roommate whose achievement test score testifies 
to his word-minded ability. 

The teacher who knows his subject vicariously 
will not want the understanding necessary to 
teach it. He will not need the textbook in his 
hand to check the pupil’s answer or to find the 
next question. His presentation will not be the 
deadening routine of the textbook-question and 
memoriter-answer method. It will be an arrest- 
ing, a stimulating, a challenging procedure—the 
procedure, if you please, of one who speaks with 
authority. 

On the other hand the teacher whose scholar- 
ship is superficial and narrow will not only want 
understanding but the atmosphere of her class- 
room will be formal and dead. Go with me in- 
to the classroom of such a teacher. See the 
listless, dispirited group that forces itself into 
the physical attitude of attention. Hear the 
parrot-like recitation of textbook facts im- 
perfectly understood. No one is gripped by the 
job to be done. It is an experience to be got 
over with—conformity to the accepted procedure 
of getting a credit or two. There is no spirit of 
adventure, no hanging breathlessly on the ex- 
planations of the teacher, no brightness of 
countenance, no keenness of eye, no inquiry, no 
enthusiasm—just painful passivity. 

I have a feeling that our present system otf 
credits is largely responsible for much of the 
poor scholarship one encounters in teaching to- 
day. Colleges are in the grip of this intolerable 
system and, as evidenced by movements here 
and there, are much worried about the situa- 
tion. Few students now work for an education; 
they are working for credits. The fact that it is 
relatively less easy to get them in one institution 
than another does not materially change condi- 
tions. In my judgment this practice must cease 
if a college education is to influence teaching as 
it should. Teachers must come to their class- 
room tasks from a very different sort of an at- 
mosphere. They must be inoculated with the 
serum of “education for education’s sake” 1 
teaching is to escape the devastating disease of 
credititis. 

Broad and thorough scholarship influences 
teaching in another way. Modern classroom 
procedure stresses problem teaching, contract 
methods, and unit plans. The selection and or- 
ganization of subject matter, which the use of 
any of these procedures demands, call for 
comprehensive and exact knowledge. If we are 
thinking in terms of the Morrison technique, for 
example, the isolation of units is, in itself, no 


(Turn to page 508) 
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The “X” Group at Temple 
University 


JOSEPH S. BUTTERWECK 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Abstract of address to this group) 


It is with the expectation that intelligent 
leaders will result from selecting a small group 
of capable high school graduates and giving 
them a unique educational experience, that the 
so-called experimental group or “X” group was 
created. 

You are expecting to become secondary school 
teachers. What kind of educational experiences 
should you have in order that you may become 
the master teacher of the secondary school in 
which you will find yourself four years from 
now; what vision, knowledge, and ability will 
you need if in the years following you will be 
enabled to do your bit in reorganizing the 
secondary school of today into the functional 
secondary school of tomorrow? From time to 
time we shall ask your help by seeking your 
reaction to the educational experiences to which 
you are being subjected. We as a faculty have 
made a tentative decision, one which provides 
for us a point of departure, but not one. which 
has any degree of finality. 

During the first two years the basis for the 
selection of the subject matter is the utility 
which it has in making you an intelligent citi- 
zen in the community in which you are going to 
be engaged as a teacher. By an intelligent citi- 
zen we mean one who can discuss in an under- 
standing manner the problems of the world in 
which he is living and who will become a 
creative worker in evolving a better social 
order. Our concern during these two years is 
not primarily that of equipping you to teach a 
particular subject in a secondary school; it is 
rather to enable you to understand the world 
in which you are going to live. 

Notice that the emphasis is on the world in 
which you are going to live, and not on the 
world of the past. As you examine critically 
your educational experience from time to tire 
be sure that your evaluation is in terms of the 
problems of life as it now exists and is likely 
to exist in the near future. This does not mean 
that we shall leave the past out of consideration 
entirely; but we are committed to the prin- 
ciple that whatever is brought into your edu- 
cational experience from the past is done so 
= as a means of clarifying the world of to- 

ay. 

If we analyze the world of today we find it 
possible to group all of one’s experiences into 
four general fields. These fields have been 


selected by us in determining the curriculum 
for the first two years. 
1. One’s social environment. 


“No country 
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has been more backward in organizing an ef- 
fective scheme of social and political education 
than the United States,” says Professor Charles 
Ellwood of Duke University. The greatest 
problems in the world today are of a social, 
political, and economic nature. The greatest 
attention in our educational system must there- 
fore be devoted to an understanding of these 
problems. 

At least during the first part of your year, 
for five hours a week, you will meet members 
of our faculty who are specialists in sociology, 
economics, political science, and history. 

2. One’s physical environment. Our social, 
political, and economic problems are with us 
because of what science has wrought in the 
past. The forces of science are ever with us; 
we are constantly surrounded and affected by 
them. And yet how little we as laymen know 
about their power; how little we appreciate 
the forces which are constantly changing our 
lives! Courses in physics, chemistry, and 
biology have been given in both our high 
schools and our colleges for many years and 
still ignorance of the beauty and strength of 
science is so general among laymen that it 
sometimes seems almost universal. 

If we examine science teaching, we find that 
it, like so much of our teaching, has been pre- 
sented from the point of view of the specialist 
in sciences, the one who has become interested 
in science per se and not from the point of 
view of the layman who is interested in becom- 
ing better acquainted with his environment. 
Until we can retrace our step to the time of 
Huxley and teach all science as he taught 
physiography along the valley of the Thames 
River, we are not going to give the layman in 
science the educational experience which he 
needs. 

3. Self. “Know thyself” is just as important 
an exhortation today as it was in the days of 
the Greek sophists. Biology and psychology 
hold the key to this knowledge. The curri- 
culum of your first year does not contain any 
definitely organized educational experience in 
these fields. This has been reserved for the 
second year. Much of what will be offered 
under the next category, however, is concerned 
with that phase of self which is often referred 
to as the emotional. 

4. Media of expression. President Hopkins 
of Dartmouth College has expressed well the 
belief which is increasingly brought to the at- 
tention of education in the words “Book learn- 
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ing is addressed to the intellect not to the 
feelings, but the feelings are the spring of 
action.” Man devised language as a means of 
expression. Out of language literature has 
grown. Man also expresses himself in music, 
the fine arts, and even in mathematics. These 
are the arts which permit the greatest play of 
the emotions but one’s emotions are affected to 
some degree by all of one’s contacts. “Before 
you can teach you must feel.” The greatest 
teachers are those whose spiritual fervor 
radiates into the lives of their students and 
there leaves a spark which grows into a flame 
of zeal, sometimes for the teacher but rightly 
for the intellectual and emotional experiences 
which are the cause of the teacher’s personality. 

What has been said of the value as well as 
the public lack of appreciation of sculpture is 
similarly true of music. How shall music ap- 
preciation be taught? There are various opin- 
ions on this question. We shall experiment 
with it. You will be divided into two groups 
as nearly alike as possible in musical ability. 

English is our most important instrument of 
expression. It is through the English that you 
will, from time to time, externalize the result 
of your educational experiences at Temple. It 
is through the English language that you will 
give expression to the educational philosophy 
which you will gradually develop. 

Your Wednesdays will be left free for trips 
which you will want to take with your advisers 
to places away from the University. In order 
that there be no conflict in dates, advisers will 
consult with me at least one week before the 
anticipated trip in order to make the necessary 
arrangements. In addition to trips which arise 
from experiences which you will have in your 
regularly organized courses of study, Mr. Bern- 
hart, from our biology department, will intro- 
duce you to the secrets of the biology of our 
environment by several organized nature study 
trips throughout the year. You and I will also 
want to spend a few days visiting different 
types of schools in this part of the country. 

I wish to talk to you at greater length about 
the method to be used in these two years at a 
later date. Suffice it to say at this time that 
the “X” group differs from other groups of 
students in that you will not pass courses, nor 
will you earn semester hours of credit, nor will 
you receive marks which are to serve as a 
comparative measure of your school success. 
Instead you will receive the best educational 
experience in both quantity and quality which 
we can give you during these two years. 

This room is set aside for your exclusive use. 
It is to be the forum where you discuss among 
each other the problems which confront you 
at the moment. It is to be the workroom where 
you, under the guidance of your teachers, learn 
to become increasingly intelligent workers. It 
is to be your home room, the place in which 
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you can find a safe retreat from the intellectual 
and spiritual worries of the next few years. 

No adviser will be formally assigned to you 
now. There are twelve members in this faculty 
and forty students. These twelve members re- 
present practically all the major academic de- 
partments in the University in which you are 
likely to be interested. As you become ac- 
quainted with these teachers you will naturally 
find greater satisfaction when you consult some 
than when you consult others. When you have 
found the man among us whose intellectual 
interest, academic specialty, and emotional ex- 
pression stirs within you the highest motives, 
helps you develop the best habits of work, and 
challenges you to the greatest amount of think- 
ing you have your ideal adviser. 

Once a week, at least for the present, I shall 
meet with you. At that time you are to be the 
questioners. Any question which bothers the 
group at the moment may be chosen for dis- 
cussion. In so far as possible I shall answer 
your queries or shall provide ways and means 
of securing the answers for you. Of course 
you will have many personal problems which 
will give you concern from time to time. These 
you will prefer to direct to a member of our 
faculty in person. But the one hour weekly 
conference shall exist for the purpose of help- 
ing you as a group to develop a richer inte- 
grated personality. 





Summer School Courses in the Education 


Use of Radio 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, and the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, are the only institutions 
of higher learning in the United States that 
are offering summer courses in the educa- 
tional uses of the radio, according to informa- 
tion recently released by the Radio Section of 
the Federal Office of Education. 

Columbia University will offer a course on 
radio in the classroom. This unit is designed 
for those who wish to study the use of radio 
as an instructional device in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Ohio State University’s course will be ad- 
ministration of radio education. The course 
will consider: Schools of the Air; broadcast 
programs used by schools; pupil preparation, 
supervision, and follow-up; supplementary ma- 
terials and publicity; as well as the use of public 
address equipment in the school. 





SHEFFIELD TowNsHIP school district, Warren 
County, established two night-school classes in 
first-year typewriting for the unemployed with 
42 people enrolled. A. L. Cochran is supervising 
principal. 
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The Legislative Situation 


On April 11, the House of Representatives by 
a vote of 141 nays to 29 yeas defeated H. B. 
1384 by Mr. Wilson, chairman of the House 
committee on education. This bill, character- 
ized in the debate as the “Bad faith and breach 
of contract” bill proposed to reduce the reim- 
bursements of the Commonwealth to school dis- 
tricts for the transportation of pupils to and 
from consolidated schools. Following this de- 
cisive vote, on motion of Mr. Wilson, the House 
recommitted two cof his bills: H. B. 1385 re- 
stricting reimbursements for vocational and 
continuation schools; and H. B. 1386 reducing 
reimbursement for special education, closed 
schools, and teachers’ salaries. These bills are 
not expected to appear again. 

On the same day, the Senate recommitted 
H. B. 1374 by Mr. Wilson (S. B. 896). That 
afternoon the Senate committee on education 
amended the bill by providing an equitable, 
graduated sliding scale of salary cuts in dis- 
tricts not able to pay 90% of present salary 
schedules, so that those receiving the largest 
compensation or salary will receive the largest 
percentage reduction and those receiving the 
smallest compensation or salary the smallest 
percentage reduction. Section 4 of this bill con- 
tains the objectionable provision of granting 
power to suspend any provisions of the school 
code and of its amendments and supplements. 
The Association opposes this section for two 
reasons: first, because it offers a way to lower 
standards; second, because -it is the accepted 
duty of the State to maintain a level of min- 
imum educational opportunity for all, below 
which no district should be allowed to fall. 
On April 13, the Senate passed the bill by 30 
yeas to 6 nays. 

On April 11, the House passed H. B. 1791 by 
Mr. Cordier transferring $5,200,000 from the 
motor license fund to the Department of Public 
Instruction to aid financially distressed districts. 

On the same day the House passed H. B. 260, 
the general appropriation bill by Mr. Steedle 
with the agreement that the $3,000,000 cut in 
State subsidies for education is to be restored, 
and that the appropriations for the four State 
Teachers Colleges at California, Clarion, East 
Stroudsburg, and West Chester will be restored. 

A number of other important legislative mat- 
ters are pending. These will be reported in 
Education Bulletin No. 19. 


House Bill 1374 


The main provisions of H. B. No. 1374 by Mr. 
Wilson (S. B. No. 896) are as follows: 
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1. It applies to all public school employees 
to whom any statutory minimum salary sched- 
ule is applicable. 

2. Salary schedule includes minimum sal- 
aries plus increments. 

3. No school district shall be required to 
pay any salary or compensation at a greater 
rate than 90% of the minimum to which an em- 
ployee was entitled at the time of the passage 
of this act. 

4. When the board of school directors shall 
present to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction evidence which shall convince him 
that the district will not have sufficient funds 
to pay 90% of the salaries required by the sal- 
ary schedule, he may further reduce the per- 
centage, provided such reduction is applied to 
all persons employed by the district on an 
equitable, graduated sliding scale. 

5. In addition, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction may suspend any provisions of the 
school code, its amendments, and supplements. 

6. Members of the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement System shall have the option of 
contributing either on the basis of the total 
salary which they will receive or on the basis 
of the salary they received during the year 
July 1, 1932, to June 30, 1933. 

7. There shall be no deduction from the 
amount to be paid by the Commonwealth to a 
school district as a partial reimbursement for 
the salary or compensation of an employee be- 
cause the district pays a smaller salary or com- 
pensation than is prescribed by the salary 
schedule. 

8. It is unlawful for any board of school 
directors to demand, request, or accept directly 
or indirectly any gift or donation from any 
teacher or supervisor within its employ, under 
penalty of forfeiting any State subsidy which 
is to be paid as a partial reimbursement of such 
teacher or supervisor. 

9. Nothing in this act shall be construed as 
impairing the obligation of any contract made 
before the effective date of this act. 

10. This act shall become effective immedi- 
ately upon its approval by the Governor and 
shall remain in effect as to school districts of 
the second, third, and fourth classes until July 
1, 1935; and as to districts of the first class until 
January 1, 1936. 





The great problem that confronts parents and 
teachers is to guide the child’s reading until a 
taste for good literature has been found.— 
Terman-Lima. 
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N. E. A. Convention, Chicago 
July 1-7, 1933 


The seventy-first annual convention of the 
National Education Association in Chicago, 
Illinois, July 1-7, will continue the work 
started at the Superintendents’ Convention in 
Minneapolis to mobilize the nation in defense 
of the schools. President Joseph Rosier has 
arranged to have prominent leaders from other 
fields speak at this convention. Two of these 
speakers will be Louis Johnson, national com- 
mander of the American Legion, and Clarence 
E. Martin, president of the American Bar As- 
sociation. 

In addition to the inspiration received from 
the sessions of the N.E.A., the teacher who goes 
to Chicago this July will have many opportuni- 
ties for professional study and educational rec- 
reation. The Century of Progress Exposition 
stretching for three-miles along the lake front 
south of Roosevelt Road is an education in it- 
self. In the social science exhibits of the ex- 
position will be found a display of the progress 
of education in the last one hundred years. 

Adjacent to and just north of the Century of 
Progress grounds is located the Field Museum 
of Natural History, which houses one of the 
largest natural history collections to be found 
any place in the world, and across the Drive 
from the Field Museum is the Shedd Aquarium, 
a valuable laboratory for those teachers in- 
terested in the life of sea and stream. Located 
on an island just behind the Shedd Aquarium 
is the Adler Planetarium offering an oppor- 
tunity for astronomical study by means of the 
only device of its kind in the United States. 
Also located in Grant Park will be found the 
Art Institute, a school for the study of art and 
including a museum of the world’s finest art 
treasures, 

Several institutions of higher learning will 
be open during their regular summer quarter’s 
work. The University of Chicago will be in 
session at the time of the Association Meeting 
and many teachers will visit the campus. Others 
will be interested in Northwestern University 
located in Evanston with a campus on the lake 
front at Chicago Avenue in Chicago. 

Within the Chicago school system itself the 
Chicago Normal College will be of interest to 
all those interested in the training of teachers 
and many of the Chicago high schools will also 
be open on a semi-tuition basis at the time of 
the convention. Several special schools will 
be open throughout the summer. One of these, 
the William K. Sullivan School, is conducting 
an area project for the sociological study of 
how factors contributing to the delinquency of 
children may be overcome. This study is made 
in cooperation with the Institute for Juvenile 
Research and the Behavior Research Fund. 
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The Chicago Parental School, an institution for 
the custodial care and education of truant and 
incorrigible children, Iocated on a_ beautiful 
campus of seventy-six acres in the northwest 
section of the city, will interest others. The 
Montefiore and Moseley Schools, which are 
special day schools for the care of unadjusted 
truant and behavior problem boys, will also be 
open. These schools contain many special 
educational features and have many of the ad- 
vantages of a Child Guidance Clinic with medi- 
cal, psychiatric, psychological, and social work 
service in addition to regular academic shop- 
work. Interesting studies in the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency have been made in these 
two schools and the practical results of theories 
in operation may be noted. 

In connection with the National Education 
Association there will be a large exhibit of the 
work of the public elementary, junior high, 
senior high, and special schools of the City of 
Chicago. In this exhibit will be shown the 
work of all the various departments of the 
Chicago Public Schools. This exhibit, set up 
primarily for the National Education Associa- 
tion and occupying 31,250 square feet of space 
in the Sears-Roebuck Department Store at 
State and Van Buren Streets, will prove cf 
great interest to all educational visitors. 

Other interesting features of the City may be 
seen by tours through the Union Stock Yards, 
the largest in the world; a visit to the Chicago 
Historical Society in beautiful Lincoln Park; 
a visit to the Garfield Park Conservatory, one 
of the largest of its kind in the world; lake and 
river trips; a visit to Jackson Park, the scene 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893, 
of which the old Fine Arts Building has been 
entirely rebuilt in permanent form and now 
houses the Rosenwald Industrial Museum. 

Chicago with all of its attractions invites the 
teachers to combine pleasure with profit in 
their visit to the National Education Associa- 
tion Convention in Chicago in July, 1933. 

—Epwarp H. STULKEN 





Bulletin of Department of Secondary 
Education, N. E. A. 


The Department of Secondary Education of 
the National Education Association is the only 
national organization of high-school teachers. 
For these teachers the department publishes a 
bulletin for consideration of the problems af- 
fecting secondary education. Membership in 
the association, $1 per year, entitles one to at- 
tend the meetings of the department, to hold 
office, and to receive the bulletin. Send your 
membership fee and contributions for the bul- 
letin to Ernest D. Lewis, President, Department 
of Secondary Education, N. E. A., Room 1901, 
130 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
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S. Warren Lyons 


S. Warren Lyons, newly elected president of 
the Midwestern Convention District, was born 
on a farm in Lake Township, Mercer County, 
and obtained his public school education in the 
local schools. After sufficient preparation in 
the Jackson Center Academy and Fredonia In- 
stitute, he taught four terms of rural school in 
Mercer and Washington Counties. Before com- 
pleting his work for a college degree, he served 
three years as principal of the Sandy Lake 
public schools. 


Receiving a Ph.B. degree from Grove City 
College in 1910, Mr. Lyons was elected princi- 
pal of the Monessen High School. Two years 
later he was called to a ward principalship in 
McKeesport. After four years he was pro- 
moted to the Shaw Avenue Building, which 
then contained the freshman class, a number 
of grade rooms, and the continuation school, 
and was also principal of the McKeesport night 
school. 

In 1918 Mr. Lyons was elected superinten- 
dent of the New Brighton Public Schools, which 
position he now holds. 


Mr. Lyons has done graduate work in the 
University of Pittsburgh and his Alma Mater, 
receiving the A. M. degree from the latter in- 
stitution in 1929. For seven years he was an in- 
structor in educational methods in the Geneva 
College summer school, and for two years in- 
structor in American and Modern European 
history. 





Amendments to the Constitution 


Arthur W. Ferguson, chairman of the com- 
mittee on constitutional revision, York, Pa., 
calls attention to the following provision of the 
constitution of the P. S. E. A. regarding amend- 
ments and requests members who contemplate 
offering amendments to submit them by May 
10: 


Article XIX: Amendments 

This constitution may be altered or amended 
by a two-thirds vote of the total membership 
of the House of Delegates at any stated meet- 
ing, or special meeting called for that purpose; 
provided said alteration or amendment has 
been proposed in writing on a previous day 
of said meeting; and provided further that said 
alteration or amendment, with the endorsement 
of ten members of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, has been published in the 
June, October, and December issues of the 
PENNSYLVANIA ScHOOL JOURNAL, said alteration 
or amendment to be presented in writing to the 
Executive Secretary of the Association, and by 
him published in said JouRNAL. 
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World Federation of Education 
Associations 


Dublin, Ireland, July 29-August 4, 1933 

A program of outstanding importance has 
been prepared for the Fifth Biennial Confer- 
ence of the W. F. E. A., which will be held at 
Dublin, Ireland, from July 29 to August 4, 1933. 

Local arrangements are being made by T. J. 
O’Connell, general secretary of the Irish 
National Teachers Organization. The Minister 
for Education of the Free State is cooperating 
in the arrangements, and the most distinguished 
statesmen in Ireland are interested in the meet- 
ing. 

In spite of the distance, there should be a 
representative attendance from the United 
States. The depression may be a serious handi- 
cap for many teachers, but the difference in 
value between the dollar and the pound will 
be a large compensating element, for the ex- 
change rate will mean that the expenses of 
American teachers visiting Ireland, England, 
and Scotland will be correspondingly reduced. 
The merits of the program, the renewal of old 
friendships, and the formation of new ones 
will be more than ample reward for all who can 
possibly attend. 

Information concerning the convention may 
be secured from Augustus O. Thomas, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Association for Childhood Education 


More than one thousand teachers from all 
parts of the United States are expected to at- 
tend the annual convention of the Association 
for Childhood Education which will meet in 
Denver, June 27 to July 1, 1933. 

The five-day program will be headed by edu- 
cators of national and international promi- 
nence. Among those expected are Julia Wade 
Abbot of Philadelphia, president of the Asso- 
ciation, and member of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection; Jose- 
phine C. Foster of Minneapolis, vice-president; 
Patty Smith Hill, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Marjorie Hardy, author of text- 
books on children’s reading; Mary Dabney 
Davis, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Rowna Hanson, editor of Childhood Education; 
Lois Hayden Meek, director, Child Develop- 
ment Institute, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Arnold Gesell, director of clinic 
of child development at Yale University; Mary 
Bell Fowler of Cornell University; Helen 
M. Reynolds, director of kindergarten and 
primary grades, Seattle Public Schools. 





Life’s more than a breath and the quick 
round of blood; it is a great spirit and a busy 
heart. The coward and the small in soul scarce- 
ly do live —Anonymous. 


Convention Districts 


The three meetings held recently at Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and Lebanon complete the 
schedule of our eight convention districts for 
the current academic year. These program- 
holding arms of the Association make it pos- 
sible for all members to keep in touch with 
present problems and trends in education with- 
out expense to themselves except for transpor- 
tation. They are financed largely from the 
budget of the parent Association, although in 
some districts local organizations assist by 
furnishing meeting places and staging social 
features. In some districts cooperating agencies 
furnish speakers and contribute to the budget. 
As many of the regular county and district 
teachers institutes have been abandoned in the 
interest of economy, these convention district 
meetings are becoming more significant. The 
professionally hungry flock to them in gratify- 
ing numbers and, partly because of their gen- 
uine interest and partly because attendance is 
voluntary, they make audiences highly satis- 
factory to the imported speakers, 


1. Southeastern Convention District 


The Southeastern Convention District meet- 
ing, held in conjunction with Schoolmen’s 
Week at the University of Pennsylvania, March 
29 to April 1, was one of the largest and most 
significant educational meetings of the year. 
A registration of over 5,000 indicated an at- 
tendance of approximately 8,000. Nearly 100 
group conferences and general sessions with 
200 speakers dealt with virtually every impor- 
tant phase of educational activity. A new 
feature this year was a conference of school 
directors, which was presided over by Mrs. 
Alice D. Scattergood, past president, Pennsyl- 
vania State School Directors Association, West 
Chester. 

President Thomas S. Gates’ announcement of 
a new school of liberal arts for women attracted 
wide attention. This new school, reorganizing 
facilities for the education of women and lead- 
ing to the A. B. degree, is the realization of 
plans first proposed in 1882. It will open July 
1, 1933. Admission to the School of Education 
will be restricted to junior, senior, and gradu- 
ate students of the new school. Its general plan 
was described by Dean John H. Minnick in an 
address, Plan for the Training of Teachers. 

The addresses attracting most attention were 
those by William Trufant Foster, Newton, 
Mass., on Scuttling the Schools; Charles H. 


Judd, University of Chicago, on The School 
and the General Social Order; Francis B. Haas, 
President P.S.E.A., on Schools for the Public; 
and Josiah H. Penniman, Provost, University 
of Pennsylvania, on The Golden Rule. 
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Officers Elected 


President, Carl G. Leech, Media 
Vice-Pres., Anna W. Walker, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Joseph F. Neidig, Quakertown 
Executive Committee: 


Charles H. Boehm, Morrisville 
F. Herman Fritz, Pottstown 
William Muthard, Coatesville 


General Committee: 
Arthur E, Brown, Harrisburg 
Sylvester B. Dunlap, Williamsport 
W. M. Peirce, Ridgway 
A. C. Rothermel, Kutztown 
Mrs. Alice D. Scattergood, West Chester 
Mary Skillen, Lancaster 
John H. Tyson, Upper Darby 
Holman White, Philadelphia 


Resolutions 


The resolutions adopted included the follow- 
ing items: 

We appreciate the need for economy at this 
time and we are heartily willing to cooperate 
in any and all reasonable measures in this 
direction. As, however, our present curricula 
and schools have been developed to satisfy our 
modern educational objectives, which in turn 
are based on the needs of modern society, we 
do not believe the public wants an economy 
which will restrict educational opportunity. 

We wish to direct attention to the tremen- 
dous increase in the pupilage of the high 
schools of Pennsylvania during the decade be- 
tween 1920 and 1930 which necessitated a cor- 
responding increase in school expenditures to 
give that educational service. Conditions since 
1930 have seriously added to the burden of the 
schools from the elementary to the senior high 
school grades. The size of classes for all types 
of instruction has increased to a point which 
seriously impairs efficient teaching. We, there- 
fore, vigorously oppose any reduction in state 
appropriations for public education and earn- 
estly urge the development of sources of rev- 
enue other than that from real estate. 

We wish to direct attention to the higher 
professional standards required of teachers in 
service and those coming into the service dur- 
ing the last decade. We feel that these must 
be maintained. In addition, since the present 
conditions demand more of the teacher socially 
and educationally, we wish emphatically to ex- 
press our conviction of the need for the con- 
tinuance of the basic provisions of the Ed- 
monds Act with only such temporary reduc- 
tions in minimum salaries as are necessary in 
the emergency. If economy should demand 
these reductions in the salaries of teachers and 
educational officials, we strongly urge that they 
be paralleled by at least equal reductions in 
the salaries of all public officials in all branches 
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of the public service in all the governmental 
units within the state. 

Because of her sterling character, her capa- 
city as a leader, her wide and deep interest 
in the cause of education, her untiring efforts 
on behalf of teacher welfare, her reputation as 
a classroom teacher, her former success as a 
President of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, we hereby endorse Jessie Gray as 
our candidate for the presidency of the National 
Education Association. 

Committee: 

John O’Boyle, Chairman, Bartlett Junior 
High School, Philadelphia 

J. Lynn Barnard, Ursinus College, College- 
ville 

Emma J. Christian, Principal of the Eisen- 
hower High School, Norristown 

H. E. Gress, Superintendent, Lancaster 

William Eves, 3rd, Dean, George School, 
George School 

S. K. Faust, Superintendent, 
Township, Bensalem 


Bensalem 


2. Western Convention District 


The Western Pennsylvania Education Con- 
ference was held in the Oakland District, 
Pittsburgh, April 6-8, 1933, as a combined meet- 
ing of The Pittsburgh Teachers Institute; The 
Western Convention District, P.S.E.A.; The 
School of Education Conference supported by 
The Pittsburgh Public Schools; The University 
of Pittsburgh; The Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, The Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, The Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind, The Henry C. Frick Educational 
Commission, Allegheny County Public Schools, 
and Pittsburgh Council of Parent Education. 

A new feature was the Parents’ Institute held 
in the Schenley Hotel April 6 and 7. It at- 
tracted a registration of over 500. 

Section meetings were held in character ed- 
ucation, elementary education, music, hygiene, 
school administration, secondary education, 
vocational education, journalism, classical lan- 
guages, English, extension education, fine arts, 
geography, home economics, industrial arts, 
kindergarten-primary education, library work, 
mathematics, modern languages, religious edu- 
cation, social studies, special education, teacher 
training, and vocational guidance. 

Nearly 4,000 educational workers from the 
eight counties comprising the western conven- 
tion district assembled in Syria Mosque for the 
Friday afternoon general session and heard 
President Francis B. Haas discuss the Status of 
Educational Legislation, and Charles H. Judd, 
Chicago, analyze Social Trends in Education. 


Officers Elected 


President, James Killius, Johnstown 
1st Vice-Pres., E. C. Noyes, Pittsburgh 
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2nd Vice-Pres., Robert E. Boyles, Washington 
Secretary, Anthony M. Goldberger, Pittsburgh 


Resolutions 


1. The teachers do not oppose a reasonable 
temporary salary reduction. 

2. Our own generation is suffering enough. 
The next must not suffer more. To this end 
the State must, as never before, contribute so 
that the guarantees to education provided in 
the constitution may be fulfilled. We recom- 
mend that the present legislature seek and pro- 
vide new sources of revenue so that State sup- 
port may be materially increased for the next 
biennium, and that the already overburdened 
real estate may be relieved of a portion of its 
load. 

3. The establishment of an equalization fund 
by the State should be large enough to permit 
the maintenance of an adequate standard of 
education in even the poorest districts. 

4. The practice of the technical discharge of 
teachers for the purpose of reducing salaries 
should be emphatically condemned. 

5. The practice of discharging teachers who 
are rendering satisfactory service for the sole 
purpose of electing local residents to fill the 
positions thus vacated should be condemned. 

6. The gradual elimination of the small 
school districts for the purpose of economy and 
greater efficiency in order that the children of 
the smaller districts may have better educa- 
tional opportunities is recommended. 

7. The broadcasting of melodramatic types of 
radio programs for children, especially those 
based on crime plots, should be condemned. 
The sponsors of these programs should utilize 
material from the vast store of literature for 
children in future programs. 

Committee: 
R. M. Sherrard 
R. M. Steele 
Glenn U. Cleeton 
N. L. Glasser 
C. F. Maxwell 
W. H. MclIlhattan 
D. D. McMaster 
J. A, Nietz 
W. L. Gilmore, Chairman 


3. Southern Convention District 


Approximately 2,000 educational workers 
from the ten counties comprising the Southern 
Convention District of the P. S. E. A. assembled 
in Lebanon, April 7 and 8, for their seventh 
annual meeting, and profited by the splendid 
programs arranged by President Jesse S. 
Heiges, Shippensburg, and his executive coun- 
cil. The Southern Arts Association, C. J. Kell, 
President, Harrisburg, held various section 
meetings Saturday forenoon and managed the 
annual luncheon. 
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The imported speakers for the general ses- 
sions were Jesse H. Newlon, Director, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
who spoke on Education for a New Civiliza- 
tion; and E. W. Butterfield, Commissioner of 
Education of Connecticut, who delivered his 
address on The New Fifty Percent. At the 
closing general session President Francis B. 
Haas reported on the present status of educa- 
tional legislation. 

Officers Elected 


President, Harry C. Moyer, Lebanon 

1st Vice-Pres., Jesse S. Heiges, Shippensburg 

2nd Vice-Pres., J. W. Potter, Carlisle 

On the invitation of Superintendent Potter, 
the convention district voted to hold its 1934 
meeting in Carlisle. 

Resolutions 

We, the Committee on Resolutions of the 
Southern Convention district of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, offer the fol- 
lowing resolutions for your approval: 

1. We commend his Excellency, the Honor- 
able Gifford Pinchot, for his vigorous support 
of education in this Commonwealth. 

2. We commend the Honorable James N. 
Rule for his wise educational statesmanship at 
a most difficult period in the history of educa- 
tion in the State of Pennsylvania. 

3. We express to Francis B. Haas, President 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, gratitude for the services which he ren- 
dered to education in Pennsylvania during the 
past year. 

4. We thank the board of school directors of 
Lebanon; the city and county superintendent 
of schools; the teaching staff; the Evening Re- 
port and Lebanon Daily News, and all other 
newspapers of this Convention District; the citi- 
zens of this community who have contributed 
services or extended courtesies to the Southern 
Convention District in the arrangements for 
this meeting. 

5. We extend our thanks to the school offi- 
cials for furnishing comfortable and well suited 
quarters for holding the different meetings; to 
the music directors and the students for the 
fine musical programs rendered at the general 
sessions by the Lebanon High School band, or- 
chestra, and glee club; to the officers and Execu- 
tive Council for the helpful program that has 
been given, and to the speakers for their 
thoughtful and stimulating addresses. 

6. We commend the officers and Executive 
Council of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association for their efforts to disseminate in- 
formation concerning the status of public edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania. We recommend further 
that every individual teacher would hold him- 
self responsible for the dissemination of such 
information as would be of value to the citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania. 
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7. In view of the fundamental importance 
attached to the work of education; in view of 
the tremendous efforts teachers have made dur- 
ing recent years to measure up to their high 
responsibilities; in view of the willingness of 
teachers to bear their share of the burden of 
unfortunate people; and in view of the fact that 
teachers, more than any other class, are called 
upon to render financial assistance during times 
of economic stress, we go on record as favoring 
the continuance of basic provisions of the Ed- 
monds Act with only such amendments or re- 
ductions in minimum salaries as are necessary 
to meet the needs of the present emergency. 
In the case of reductions in the salaries of 
teachers and other educational officials, we 
favor such reductions as are commensurate with 
similar reductions in the salaries of other gov- 
ernmental services including the executive, 
judicial, and legislative divisions of our State, 
County, and Municipal units. 

Committee: 
D. J. Keener, Chairman 
A. B. Wallize 
Francis Zimmerman 
P. M. Harbold 
Marion Poorbaugh 
W. M. Rife 


Filthy School Books 
A Parent Fears to Touch Those Given to Children 


To the What Do You Think Editor— 
Sir: 

I should like to know what others think about 
the condition of some of the school books 
handed to our children in school and how they, 
conform with the sanitary laws of the city. 

I have seen books brought home which I 
didn’t care to touch with the tips of fingers. 
They were filthy, to put it mildly. One was 
dated 1906. ; 

I realize that taxes are high enough and the 
board could not buy new books every year, but 
isn’t there some way of fumigating books? 

My little girl contracted trench mouth at the 
beginning of this term, and I firmly believe it 
was carried by dirty books. 

One can never tell what illness existed in 
the home where the books were last. I wish 
the Board of Health would look into these con- 
ditions and suggest changes. 

—F. Brown in New York Sun, 
March 9, 1933. 


National Boys’ Week 
April 29-May 6, 1933 
Boys’ Week will be observed April 29 to May 
6, 1933. A manual of suggestions for the 1933 
program may be secured from the National 
Boys’ Week Committee, 211 West Wacker Drive, 
Room 820, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Pennsylvania schools again won recognition 
in the convention and contest of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association held in March at 
Columbia University. New York City. Penn- 
sylvania speakers were prominent on the con- 
vention program and Pennsylvania publications 
won a large number of awards in the contest. 

Of the 648 publications from all over the 
United States graded in the contest a total of 
66 Pennsylvania schools received honors. In 
the highest class of awards, medalist, seven 
schools found place; while twelve won first 
places; thirty-one, second places; and sixteen, 
third places. 

Space permits the printing of only the medal- 
ist winners: 

Medalists 
Senior High School Newspapers 
FRANKFORD HicHway, Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia 
Tue YorK HicH WEEKLY, William Penn High 
School, York 
Senior High School Magazines 
GteNn-Nor-Crier, Glen-Nor High School, Glen- 
olden 
Junior High School Magazines 
THe Marcn, March Junior High School, 
Easton 
Private School Newspapers 
Y. C. I. Caronicte, York Collegiate Institute, 
York 
Schools of Education Magazines 
Tue Norm, Philadelphia Normal School, 
Philadelphia 
Yearbooks 

Tue Incot, Steelton High School, Steelton 

In the Sigma Delta Chi contest for the best 
feature story submitted, THe Rep anp Back 
News of Meadville High School was given 
honorable mention. Meadville also received 
honorable mention in the publicity contest. 





Dental Health Week 

The Pennsylvania State Dental Society will 
observe the tenth annual Dental Health Week, 
in cooperation with Child Health Day activities, 
the week of May 1. Where there are dental 
hygienists in the schools, teachers are urged 
to give full cooperation to their efforts. 

The condition of children’s teeth has so much 
to do with their general condition, both moral 
and physical, that everything should be done 
to impress upon the school children and their 
parents, the importance of good teeth and a 
healthy mouth. Every teacher reading this 
notice is urged to stress mouth hygiene during 
Dental Health Week.—C. J. Hotuisrer, Chief, 
Dental Division, and Chairman, Committee on 
Public Dental Health Education of the Penn- 
sylvania State Dental Society - 
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C. H. Bowers 


C. H. Bowers, who has been supervising 
principal of Portage Township schools in Cam- 
bria County for eight and one-half years, has 
been elected superintendent of Nanty-Glo 
borough schools. He graduated from State 
Normal School, Millersville. in 1912, received 
the A. B. degree from Franklin and Marshall 
College in 1919, and the A. M. degree from Cor- 
nell University in 1930. His graduate work was 
in the field of school administration. 

Mr. Bowers’ professional experience consists 
of one year in rural schools of Hopewell, Bed- 
ford Co.; two years as principal of Salisbury 
Central High School at Gap,; three years as 
principal of the high school at Hopewell; four 
years as high school principal and supervising 
principal at Camp Hill; one semester as acting 
principal of the Glen Rock Schools in York 
Co., and the more recent experience at Portage. 
He also taught spring term courses at State 
Normal School, Millersville, and for five sum- 
mers taught or conducted local teacher train- 
ing courses at New Enterprise, Hopewell, and 
Everett, Pa. 





Introducing Spyglass 
A new educational service has been initiated 
by the American Child Health Association, 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. A class- 
room periodical will be issued quarterly on 


a subscription basis. Each number will consist 
of eight well-illustrated pages, 11” by 14”. 

This periodical is called Spyglass as it is to 
be an instrument which will help children bring 
into focus with their everyday living and 
health problems, important and useful infor- 
mation from a wide variety of sources. 

In addition to current information from 
scientific sources, Spyglass includes material of 
interest from history, geography, and civics. 
It is written for children in the upper elemen- 
tary grades. The subscription price is $0.75. 
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William F. Kennedy 


William F. Kennedy, associate superintendent, 
retired from active service in the schools of 
Pittsburgh on January 1, 1933, because of ill 
health. Mr. Kennedy was born in the eastern 
part of Pennsylvania and it was there, as a very 
young man, he began teaching. He is a grad- 
uate of the State Normal School, Shippensburg, 
and has also earned the A. B. and the M. A. 
degrees at the University of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Kennedy is characteristically a student and has 
continued his advanced graduate work in the 
University of Pittsburgh and also at Harvard 
University. This graduate study has been fur- 
ther supplemented by travel abroad and 
through his service as a delegate to the World 
Federation of Education Associations held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, in 1929. 

His service to education has covered a wide 
range. His first experience was as a teacher 
in the rural schools and as a principal in the 
smaller communities. Later he served as su- 
perintendent of schools in Lewistown, for a 
period of sixteen years. His service at Lewis- 
town was terminated in 1910 when he came to 
Pittsburgh and in the succeeding twelve years 
served as principal of several elementary 
schools. It was during his principalship at 
McKelvy school that he organized and developed 
the first platoon school in Pittsburgh. This was 
so successful that it later became the adopted 
Pittsburgh plan for elementary schools. In 
1922 Mr. Kennedy was made director of platoon 
schools in which capacity he served until 1928, 
when because of the growing importance of the 
program and its general application to the city 
schools, he was made associate superintendent 
in charge of platoon schools, which position he 
held at the time of his retirement. 





A man never by his authority attains to 
virtue and excellence, but by reason of his 
virtue and excellence he attains to authority 
and power.—King Alfred. 
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The Cost of Education Drops 


A recent news item from the United States 
Office of Education shows that the per capita 
cost of education has decreased twenty-two per 
cent in the past three years, carrying per capita 
costs to a lower level than for any year since 
1922. Reductions have been brought about by 
reducing the outlay for teachers salaries, build- 
ings, equipment, maintenance, and operation. 

No doubt many of these reductions were justi- 
fiable and necessary but in many cases reduction 
in governmental expenditures has extended 
only to the schools while other departments 
of government have continued to serve as rich 
spoils for those in power. This should be a 
sharp reminder to the teacher that his work 
is not complete so long as he gives only class- 
room instruction. He has also been commis- 
sioned to educate the adults of his community, 
and he should lead an organized fight to re- 
tain all the educational advantages gained 
through the struggles of past years. 

This month we present only one item of loss 
due to curtailments—that of books. This was 
one of the first points of attack because it 
seemed easy to show that unnecessary sums 
were being spent for books. The result is that 
the books now on hand have been literally worn 
to shreds. Pupils from first grade to college 
are attempting to study without textbooks. 
Free textbooks with pages falling out, backs 
missing, and reeking with disease germs are 
passed around from one student to another 
while class is in session. No one can study 
where such conditions prevail. The total out- 
lay for textbooks, never a large percentage of 
the total educational budget, has been reduced 
to almost nothing. Without sufficient text and 
reference books time is wasted, discipline be- 
comes more difficult, failures increase, and the 
schools become more congested. Better books 
are now available and at lower prices than 
ever before. TheSe facts need to be brought 
to the attention of parent-teacher associations 
and other groups of parents. They will see 
that educational facilities are not denied the 
children because of a lack of suitable books. 

—School Science and Mathematics, 
March, 1933. 





Parent Education 


A committee on Parent Education has been 
appointed as an activity of the Commission for 
the Study of Educational Problems. Mrs. Alice 
F. Kiernan is chairman. It is planned to hold 
a conference in Harrisburg about May 16 to 
serve as a clearing house for groups doing pat- 
ent education work in Pennsylvania, and to 
harmonize the objectives relative to various 
parent education programs. 
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THE TEACHER SHARES 

Pennsylvania has approximately seven hundred fewer teachers and 
45,000 more high. school pupils this year than last. The drop in the 
number of teachers is largely the result of unfilled vacancies and merg- 
ing of classes and buildings in the lower grades. Teachers and super- 
visory officers this year total 62,771, compared to 63,510 last year, a 
decrease of 739. In the high schools there are 545,000 pupils, the 
number of full-time teachers has increased only 1.1 per cent, and the 
number of pupils per teacher has increased from 26.6 to 28.7. Post- 
graduate high school pupils have increased almost 96 per cent this year, 
from 3162 to 6191. 

Teachers have done more than assume a heavier teaching load. Thou- 
sands of pupils have been fed, kept warm and healthy; countless 
hundreds have been able to continue attendance in school through kind- 


liness and helpfulness of understanding teachers. These teachers well 
know that the schools must go on, and that little children must not be 
permitted to suffer because of conditions over which they have no 
control. 


COMMENCEMENT AND ECONOMY 

Commencement programs should be for the pupils and pupil activity 
should be in evidence throughout the program. Expensive high school 
commencement exercises are unnecessary, and curtailment of all costs 
this year will be a benefit both to the boards of school directors and 
to the parents. Elaborate exercises are not in keeping with the times 
or the purposes of a democratic system of education. Programs should 
be built around a central theme which mirrors the work of the schools. 
Dress should be as simple as possible, elaborate flowers should be elim- 
inated, and there should be no discrimination. The commencement 
program should be a regular part of the school term and mark the cul- 
mination of the work of the school. 


A COMMENDABLE PROGRAM 
A test of education is the value and usefulness of the product. To 
help that product fit in with the needs of the hour is an outstanding 
duty of education. What can be done to meet changed social and 
economic conditions? We commend the “Guidance Round-Up in High 
Schools” presented elsewhere in the Department section, to the atten- 
tion and careful consideration of all high school teachers and principals. 
—JameEs N. RULE. 
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Local History Project Brings Incentive 
to Pupils 

An example of the possibilities of the study 
of local history and what can be accomplished 
through a history club in a secondary school 
may be seen in the work which is being done 
by the history club of the East Huntingdon 
Township High School in Westmoreland County. 

This organization, with a membership of 
about one hundred and fifty. was formed for 
the purpose of fostering among young people a 
love of local history; making an organized 
study of local history; preserving historical 
spots, and the collection and publication of the 
results of these studies for the benefit of the 
people of all time. 

During the spring and summer of 1932 the 
club took as a project the clearing of a large 
portion of the old Braddock road, relocating it 
With the assistance of the late Professor John 
K. Lacock. So intense was the interest of the 

roup that part of the work of clearing the 
road was carried on during the summer months. 

|At the same time the group published a 
mimeographed edition of Lacock’s “Braddock 
Road.” The original of this is out of print. 
About five hundred copies of the mimeographed 
edition have been sold. 

In the school year 1932-33 the group erected 
a tablet at the site of the Salt Lick Camp of the 
Braddock Expedition. Another project was a 
pageant, “First in War,” which portrayed the 
battles of Washington with Jumonville and De 
Villers. 

At the present time the club is working on 
a History of East Huntingdon Township which 
they expect to publish this year. 





British “Red Coat” in State Museum 

Spring housecleaning and rearrangement of 
exhibits have been under way in the State 
Museum for many weeks. Changes have in- 
cluded systematic arrangement of exhibits so 
as to make them easily accessible to visitors. 
Several groups of school children already have 
inspected the many new and old specimens il- 
lustrating Pennsylvania history. More visitors 
than ever are expected this year since the mu- 
seum is open on Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons. 

A real British “Red Coat” is a new addition 
to the war relic room. It is part of a uniform 
worn by one of Lord Howe’s soldiers at the time 
Philadelphia was occupied during the Revolu- 
tionary War. It was found after the British 
left the city and recently donated to the 
museum. Another addition to this exhibit is 
what is known as the best portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin. A third item is a commission to 
Tench Francis as a purveyor of public sup- 
plies. It was issued at the United States Capi- 
tol in Philadelphia, February 25, 1795, and 
signed by President Washington. 
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Teachers Asked to Cooperate in School 
Radio Survey 


At present radio is a valuable contributory 
factor in education, although basic principles 
governing its use in the classroom have not 
been fully developed. Direct information from 
teachers, based on experience gained through 
personal contact with their pupils, will be in- 
dispensable and invaluable to the Department 
of Public Instruction in an effort to establish a 
sound program for the State. 

The leading broadcasts available to the schools 
of this State are the “Music Appreciation 
Hour” (Walter Damrosch) of the National 
Broadcasting Company, and the “American 
School of: the Air” of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Company. Some local stations in the State 
are also broadcasting programs of interest to 
the schools. Eleven stations cooperated in the 
Department’s science broadcast series just 
completed. 

Teachers using the radio to any extent or 
purpose whatsoever in connection with the 
school program are as*xed to submit to the De- 
partment before June 1, information as outlined, 
and any additional information as may be 
pertinent: 

1. What National broadcasts such as the 
Damrosch Music Hour, the American School 
of the Air, and other programs, are being 
utilized in your classroom? 

a. What Grade e. What station 

b. What classes f. Give name of pro- 
c. Number of pupils ram 

d. What time of day g. Regularity 

2. What local broadcasting service is being 
used? (Answer same questions as in No. 1). 

3. What techniques have you developed for 
use in connection with the use of radio broad- 
casts in the classroom? 

4. What is your evaluation of the broad- 
casts which you have used in your classroom? 

‘5. What radio programs have you given or 
participated in during the present school year? 
Over what station were they given? What 
time allotment? Please enclose copies of any 
such programs if available. 

6. Do you use an individual or centrally 
controlled set? 

Any other information which you can sup- 
ply relative to the use and effectiveness of 
radio broadcasts, and any suggestions which 
you may have for developing the work in con- 
nection with the public schools will be helpful. 

—JAMES N. RULE 
Superintendent 





Frorin is planning to build a four-room 
school. The building will replace a two-room 
schoolhouse now used by East Donegal Town- 
ship pupils. 





Guidance Round-Up Timely 


W. H. BRISTOW 


The economic depression through which we 
are passing has had a profound effect upon all 
our economic and social organizations. Much 
has been written about the effect of this de- 
pression upon banks, homes, and schools, but 
little has been said about the effect upon the 
boys and the girls who have recently been 
graduated from high school or who are soon to 
be graduated. 

Banks will be rehabilitated, homes will again 
be provided with necessities, our schools will 
again receive adequate support, but while this 
recovery is in progress, what of these boys and 
girls? The situation that confronts them is a 
serious one. 

Industry is practically closed to our boys 
and girls; stores, shops, and restaurants have 
long waiting lists of applicants; the immediate 
prospect of jobs as stenographers, bookkeepers, 
and clerks is very discouraging. What can the 
graduates and prospective graduates do? Where 
shall they turn for help? It is very apparent 
that in many cases the schools and other 
closely related social organizations are the only 
agencies that can help them. : 

It cannot be too strongly urged that the 
crisis is real and should be met by immediate 
and vigorous action. We should provide at 
once adequate guidance for these boys and girls 
who, through no fault of their own, are caught 
in this unfortunate crisis. 

The State Department of Public Instruction 
is making every effort to meet this situation. 
It has appointed a State Guidance Committee 
that is now at work on a guidance program 
that will reach every high school boy and girl 
in the State. This program will call for the 
united support of every principal and every 
teacher in the high schools. 

Even before this program is completed, much 
can and should be done. The entire corps of 
high school teachers and principals should be 
mobilized for immediate attack upon this prob- 
lem. It cannot wait. Every high school in the 
State should provide at once the following ser- 
vice as a minimum: 


I. Service To GRADUATES. 


A. Provide as far as possible service for gradu- 
ates who cannot find jobs and who cannot 
afford to go to college. This service may 
be in the form of post graduate courses or 
it may be merely the organization of 
groups for conference and study. The 


program should be of such character as to 
be definitely worth while, and should not 
be mere review work. In many cases 
programs can be organized whereby it will 
be necessary for graduates to come to 
school for conference only in connection 
with study and reading assignments, in line 
with the “honors courses” now in opera- 
tion in high schools and colleges. Fre- 
quently the school can aid graduates by 
directing them to worth-while correspond- 
ence courses which they can pursue inde- 
pendently. In some communities university 
extension credit courses might prove ad- 
vantageous to many unable to attend col- 
lege regularly at this time. 

When groups are organized for conference 
and study the school might make available 
to individuals or to groups such services 
as the following: 

1. The use of the library 

2. The use of classrooms for conferences 
and discussion groups 

3. The use of the auditorium for dramatics, 
the gymnasium for group activities, and 
other parts of the school plant adapted 
to recreational purposes 

4. The cooperation of faculty members as 
counselors for study groups 

5. Help in connection with correspondence 
study courses. 


. INFORMATION ON EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 


OPPORTUNITIES. 


. See that pupils are given correct informa- 


tion concerning educational and vocational 
possibilities, particularly with reference to 
changing economic and social conditions. 
The present unsettled conditions mzke it 
difficult to determine exactly these possi- 
bilities, but pupils can be advised with 
reference to possible openings and oppor- 
tunities. 


. Pupils who are planning to continue their 


educational careers in higher institutions 
should be informed how to obtain correct 
information concerning the courses and 
opportunities offered by the various ‘insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

The possibilities of obtaining scholarships 
should be investigated for those pupils with 
limited financial resources who are likely 
to become outstanding college students be- 
cause of unusual ability. 
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D. Pupils who are in lower grades should be modifications in procedures and practices 


given every opportunity to explore capa- 
cities and opportunities so that on coming 
to the point of high school graduation, 
they may be in a position to choose as 
wisely as possible when _ investigating 
further educational possibilities. If this 
condition is to prevail, a comprehensive 
program of studies which offers opportuni- 
ties in exploration must be maintained. 

Interviews should be held with pupils who 

are about to: 

1. Withdraw before graduation. In the 
Pittsburgh area and elsewhere a definite 
“stay-in-school” campaign has been or- 
ganized. This campaign has been effec- 
tive in keeping many pupils in school 
who would have dropped out otherwise. 
In some cases pupils need only encour- 
agement to remain in school. In others, 
money is needed for carfare and 
lunches, or in some instances for some 
of the bare necessities required to make 
school attendance possible. There are 
often agencies and individuals in the 
community who will aid in this work. 
No student who would benefit by con- 
tinuing in the school program should be 
permitted to drop out of school until 
every possibility has been exhausted to 
make sure that this is the only way 
open to him. 

. Graduate from high school. Interview 
each senior graduating from a second- 
ary school prior to the time that he 
leaves school. Interviews may be made 
the basis for further guidance programs 
so that the pupils may be placed in 
touch with opportunities and possibili- 
ties with which they are not familiar. 
If at all possible, the parents should also 
be interviewed in connection with the 
pupil’s future career. A home visit 
should be made when parents are unable 
to come to the school, 


III. CommuNITY COOPERATION. 


Organize some plan of cooperation with 
present community agencies which are in 
a position to offer advice to individual 
pupils. A number of national organizations 
such as Service Clubs, Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Organizations, and other 
groups have definitely organized guidance 
programs and are anxious to cooperate 
with local authorities in aiding youth in 
making adjustments in these difficult times. 
. Fottow-UP. 

It is only when the secondary school is in 
possession of accurate and complete infor- 
mation concerning its students and former 
students that it is in a position to make 


A. 


to serve properly the needs of the boys and 
girls of the community. Each secondary 
school should make a definite follow-up of 
students who have graduated from the high 
school and should use this information as 
an aid in the guidance of students who are 
about to graduate. It should also follow 
up those who have withdrawn before 
graduation. It would be interesting to learn 
from them in what ways they think their 
high school work could have been more 
helpful. Projects suggested are: 


During the first semester of the school year 
1933-34, interview pupils who are attending 
colleges in the immediate vicinity and 
write letters to the others who have entered 
college so as to give as much help and en- 
couragement as possible to those entering 
the higher institutions for the first time. 
Also request them to give frank statements 
regarding ways in which it would have 
been possible to help them more while they 
were in high school. 

Secure and study the following data: 

1. During the first year following gradu- 
ation or withdrawal, secure a record of 
the address, occupation, and other data 
regarding each graduate and each stu- 
dent who left school before graduation. 

. Secure similar information for mem- 
bers of each class after a period of— 
a. Three years 
b. Five years 
ec. Ten years. 


CoLLEGE-SECONDARY ScHOOL RELATIONSHIPS. 
Harmonious secondary school and college 
relationships should be established in the 
interest of assuring continuity of program. 
A number of colleges are planning to bring 
together the principals and superintendents 
in their areas for mutual discussion of the 
problems of college and secondary school 
relationships. These conferences should 
result in a better understanding between 
the colleges and the secondary schools of 
the State. County and district programs 
can well devote some time to this topic. 





Inaugural Program 
Copies of the official Presidential Inaugural 


program may be obtained from Randall, In- 
corporated, Washington, D. C. This program 
was prepared for the general Inaugural Com- 
mittee. The price is eighteen cents each. The 
program consists of sixty-four pages and should 
be of value for social science classes and as an 
addition to the permanent pamphlet collection 
of the school library. 





Class Size in Secondary Schools 


WALTER E. HESS 


Within recent years there has been a definite 
trend to increase the size of classes in second- 
ary school subjects. Two factors brought this 
about. First, many school districts have been 
faced with financial difficulties and have used 
the device of increasing the size of class as a 
means of reducing the per capita cost and fre- 
quently for reducing the actual expenditure for 
education. In many cases this has been purely 
an economy measure. Second, certain schools 
have found it possible to achieve as good work 
with large classes as with small classes. In 
these cases there has been experimentation to 
determine the subjects that can best be taught 
in large classes, and other pertinent informa- 
tion concerning the use of such classes. 

There are a number of factors which should 
be considered in developing policy with refer- 
ence to the use of large classes. While inves- 
tigations have found little difference between 
the results achieved in classes having an enrol- 
ment of twenty-five, and those having an en- 
rolment of forty or fifty, the criterion which 
has been applied in most of these cases is al- 
most entirely the acquisition of factual matter. 
Little consideration has been given to the effect 
of large classes upon the emotional control of 
pupils and teachers; the experiments have been 


performed for the most part under experimen- 
tal school conditions; in most of the experi- 
ments an adjustment was made in the teacher 
load to compensate for the fact that the size 
of certain classes is increased; the problem of 
individual diagnosis, guidance, and remedial 
instruction is often overlooked. 


Suggestions Outlined 


For those who must administer large classes 
the following suggestions are made: 


1. To what teachers may large classes be safe- 
ly assigned? Extremely large classes should 
be assigned only to teachers 

- Who have superior professional training; 

. Who are thoroughly prepared in the sub- 
ject matter field in which they are as- 
signed to teach; 

- Who by experience have shown that they 
are successful teachers; 

. Whose health will not be impaired by 
the additional nervous energy which 
must be expended because of large 
classes, and who have developed tech- 
niques of classroom management which 
will insure proper control of a large 
group. 

. What materials should be provided where 
large class technique is used? It is impos- 
sible to handle large classes adequately with- 
out instructional materials which will re- 
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duce to a minimum the extra work which 

the teacher must do to provide instructional 

materials. The following materials are 
needed: 

a. Some means of duplicating materials; 

b. Adequate filing provisions; 

c. Instructional materials, including di- 
rected study sheets; textbooks, and class- 
room library; 

d. Adequate apparatus and equipment, in- 
cluding visual aids; 

e. Testing materials which may be used in 
a remedial program. 


. What administrative procedures should be 


adopted where large classes are to prevail? 

Some of the factors which should be taken 

into consideration in assigning large classes 

are: 

a. The teacher should be assigned fewer 
daily recitations and given an opportun- 
ity to hold conferences with individual 
pupils; 

. Clerical help should be provided to make 
it possible to handle routine matters; 

. The supervisory program should be care- 
fully organized to aid the teacher in the 
solution of his more difficult problems; 

. The longer class period should prevail so 
as to make it possible for the teacher to 
direct study in connection with the class 
period; 

. A school planning to use large classes 
should have a carefully organized pro- 
gram which will aid the teacher in deal- 
ing with his more difficult personnel 
problems. 


. What instructional procedures should be de- 


veloped in connection with large classes? 

Some suggestions for carrying on the in- 

structional program of large classes are: 

a. There should be careful planning of the 
work and directed study sheets should be 
developed for many phases of the work; 

. Self-check tests and materials should be 
used; 

. Pupil leadership should be developed; 

. The use of squads of six or eight pupils 
should be encouraged; 

. Unit assignment materials should be used 
to provide for individual differences; 

. There should be a careful check-up in the 
case of drill subjects, and at periodic 
times there should be a diagnosis of 
errors and a progress report to each in- 
dividual pupil in the class; 

. There should be a variation of procedure 
to eliminate the possibility of monotony 
which can easily develop because of the 
large class; 
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h. The class should be carefully watched 
to insure participation on the part of all 
pupils. 





1933 Summer Sessions in the State 
Teachers Colleges 


Summer sessions for the preparation of 
teachers will be offered in all of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers Colleges during the sum- 
mer of 1933. Sessions will open in most of 
these institutions on Monday, June 19. Several 
of the colleges, however, will begin their sum- 
mer courses a week later, June 26, on account 
of the ten months school terms in certain of 
the larger school districts. The usual six weeks 
course will be offered and opportunities given 
not only to teachers in service, but also to 
others who may desire to advance their pro- 
fessional preparation status. Courses have been 
designed for the preparation of elementary and 
secondary teachers, together with various 
courses in the special curricula, the latter of- 
fered in the following institutions: 


Bloomsburg Commercial 
California ...Industrial Arts 
East Stroudsburg ..Health Education 
Edinboro Art Education 
Indiana , Commerce, 
Economics, Music 
Art Education, Library 
Kindergarten Education 
Home Economics, Music 
Industrial Arts, Library 
Slippery Rock .§ ....Health Education 
West Chester Health Education, Music 


Opportunities Offered 


In each of the State Teachers Colleges oppor- 
tunity is given to continue preparation in the 
four-year curricula toward a degree. In the 
elementary field three degree curricula are of- 
fered, namely, kindergarten-primary, inter- 
mediate, and rural. A secondary curriculum 
offers electives in English, mathematics, science, 
social studies, and languages. Arrangements 
have been made whereby graduates of two- 
year curricula and others may secure evalua- 
tions of their credentials and thus continue 
their professional preparation. 

Opportunity is offered in each of these insti- 
tutions to meet various certification regulations. 
Holders of partial elementary certificates may 
secure renewals and at the same time advance 
toward the temporary standard certificate. 
Holders of the new State standard limited cer- 
tificate may earn additional credits for renewal 
purposes. Holders of college provisional cer- 
tificates may secure additional preparation in 
order to make their certificates permanent. 

In view of requests on the part of superin- 
tendents and teachers for arrangements for 


Home 


Lock Haven 
Mansfield 
Millersville 
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demonstration teaching, each of the training 
schools will be provided with experienced dem- 
onstration teachers. Demonstration teaching 
involving the best methods will be available to 
teachers, supervisors, and others. By reason 
of this plan, practice teaching facilities will be 
available to teachers. 

Special stress has been laid on the recrea- 
tional development of students at all institu- 
tions. Each of the State Teachers Colleges is 
delightfully located for summer study. Field 
trips have been planned to near-by points of 
unusual historical interest. Other recreational 
opportunities, including tennis, swimming, hik- 
ing, archery, and nature study, assist materially 
in providing a summer of healthful improve- 
ment. 

Fees Reduced 

The fees for the summer session in all State 
Teachers Colleges have been reduced to five 
dollars per semester hour. The maximum credit 
which can be earned in six weeks is six semes- 
ter hours, with a possibility of seven semester 
hours in special cases. A minimum contingent 
fee of fifteen dollars will be charged. The 
housing fee has been reduced to seven dollars 
per week which includes board, room, and 
laundry. In all the institutions a small activity 
fee for entertainment and other purposes will 
be charged. On this basis a student carrying 
a full schedule of six seméster hours and living 
on the campus, would thus pay a thirty dollar 
contingent fee, forty-two dollars for board, 
room, and laundry, and the small activity fee. 
Full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the President of each of the State 
Teachers Colleges, or to the Department of 
Public Instruction. 





Der Zuschauer 


The steady growth of German as a curricu- 
lum study is shown by the fact that last year 
there were approximately twelve thousand en- 
rolled in this subject in Pennsylvania. 

Characteristic of the renewed interest in 
German is the publication of Der Zuschauer, a 
monthly publication, by the Inter-High School 
German Club of which Doctor John L. Haney, 
President of the Central High School, Philadel- 
phia, is president. Der Zuschauer will con- 
tribute much in realien which are so much to 
be desired in modern-language teaching. 





There has been an increase of about 2,000 
teachers in Pennsylvania in the three-year per- 
iod 1929-1930 to 1931-1932. In the former year 
the total was 61,629, and last year the total was 
63,645. The percentage of men teachers in- 
creased from 20 to 21.5. The number of men 
teachers in 1931-1932 was 13,708, and women 
teachers 49,937. 
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Survey of Secondary Education 


JOHN F. BROUGHER 

The National Survey of Secondary Education 
was authorized by the Seventieth Congress of 
the United States in February, 1929. 

Dr. William John Cooper, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, acted as Director of the 
Survey, and Dr. Leonard V. Koos, Professor of 
Education, University of Chicago, acted as As- 
sociate Director. 

The four major fields selected for investiga- 
tion were: 

. The organization of schools and districts; 

. The secondary school population and related 
problems; 

. Administrative and supervisory problems 
(inclusive of administrative and supervisory 
personnel and activities) ; 

. The curriculum and the extra-curriculum. 


Monographs to be Prepared 

The survey report will be issued in twenty- 

eight bound monographs as follows: 

1. Summary—15¢. 

2. The Horizontal Organization of Secondary 
Education—A Comparison of Comprehen- 
sive and Specialized Schools—20¢. 

. Part-Time Secondary Schools—10¢. 

. The Secondary School Population—10¢. 

. The Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion—40¢. 

. The Smaller Secondary Schools—15¢. 

. Secondary Education for Negroes—10¢. 

. District Organization and Secondary Edu- 
cation—15¢. 

. Legal and Regulatory Provisions Affecting 
Secondary Education—10¢. 

. Articulation of High School and College— 
10¢. 

. Administration and Supervision—15¢. 

. Selection and Appointment of Teachers— 
10¢. 

. Provisions for Individual Differences, Mark- 
ing, and Promotion—40¢. 

. Programs of Guidance—10¢. 

. Research in Secondary Schools—10¢. 

. Interpreting the Secondary School to the 
Public—10¢. 

. The Secondary School Library—10¢. 

. Procedures in Curriculum Making—10¢. 

. The Program of Studies—15¢. 

. Instruction in English—10¢. 

. Instruction in Social Studies—10¢. 

. Instruction in Science—10¢. 

. Instruction in Mathematics—10¢. 

. Instruction in Foreign Languages—10¢. 

. Instruction in Music and Art—10¢. 

. Nonathletic Extracurriculum Activities— 
15¢. 

. Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics— 
10¢. 

. Health and Physical Education—10¢. 
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Copies of the monographs are for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices 
indicated. The cost of the complete set of 
twenty-eight monographs is $3.80. Orders may 
be placed now with the Superintendent of 
Documents for delivery as the various indivi- 
dual monographs come from the press. At the 
present time monographs 17, 22, 23, and 25 are 
available. Others will be made available as 
soon as they can be edited and printed. 


Significant Findings 


The following are some significant findings 
taken from various phases of the survey: 

1. Reorganization on the junior and junior- 
senior high school basis has been attended by 
an increase in the provisions of articulation be- 
tween the upper high school unit and the pre- 
ceding unit, because of a more systematic ar- 
rangement for educational and _ vocational 
guidance; by greater flexibility and also greater 
comprehensiveness in the program of studies; 
by more attention to the development of extra- 
curriculum activities; and by an increase in the 
qualification of teachers of the 7th and 8th 
grades. 

2.’ Continuation schools and evening schools 
are agencies of a democratized secondary edu- 
cation. 

3. As now organized, the small secondary 
schools are inadequately prepared to carry out 
the responsibility of the modern secondary 
school program. 

4. Marking systems vary widely and are for 
the most part unsatisfactorily developed, al- 
though there are many innovations in marking 
systems to make the educational program more 
effective. 

5. The technique of the “unit assignment” 
is a significant means of helping teachers to 
provide for the individual needs, interests, and 
capacities of the pupils. 

6. From the study it was discovered that 
the use of the library increases materially when 
the library and study hall are placed close to- 
gether, or are closely related in administration. 

7. While athletics offer the leading field of 
participation for pupils in the secondary school, 
in adult life it has dropped to the sixth place. 
This is significant in that it indicates that the 
high school has failed to train students for 
athletics which may be used in adult life. 


8. The vitalized commencement is doing 
much to inform the community of the needs, 
objectives, and activities of the school. 

9. The studies suggest that more effort be 
put into the interpretation of the schools to 
the students, both as a means of preparing them 
for intelligent participation in educational prog- 
ress, and to convey to their parents the im- 
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portance of education and something of the 
achievements, needs, and aims of the schools. 

10. The monographs dealing with the cur- 
riculum throw much light on trends and de- 
velopments in each of the subject fields. 

It is suggested that the findings of the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education be made 
available in every secondary school and that 
appropriate volumes be made the basis of the 
study of secondary school principals’ associa- 
tions and the faculties of individual schools. 





Student Leadership Conferences 
Develop Citizenship 

The need for giving pupils an opportunity to 
expand their horizon beyond the confines of the 
local school community has led to the holding 
of informal conferences of representative stu- 
dent council members and other student leaders. 
The success of these meetings has prompted the 
suggestion that other areas would find this pro- 
cedure worth while. Through these conferences, 
boys and girls are given opportunity to parti- 
cipate in a discussion of common problems and 
for an exchange of views with representatives 
of other schools. 

It is important that these conferences should 
not be over-organized. In many cases there 
will be no permanent officers, The meetings will 
be held primarily for an exchange of ideas and 
should be concerned with large issues in the 
life of youth and not with petty details. 

The following suggestions are made for the 
guidance of those interested in holding such 
conferences: 

1. The topics chosen for discussion should be 
within the range of experience of the pupils 
and should also be subjects in which they 
have some intimate interest. The follow- 
ing are types of suitable themes: 

a. How can inter-school relationships con- 
tribute in preparing youth for life in a 
cooperative society? 

. The increasing number of boys and girls 
attending high school constitutes, in a 
sense, an American Youth Movement. 
What implications does this have for stu- 
dent activities? What should be the re- 
lationship of these activities to commun- 
ity enterprises? 

. How can we foster and develop high 
ideals and habits of citizenship through 
student organizations and activities? 

. What high school activities will aid youth 
in preparing for the wise use of leisure 
time? 

. The areas which are to be served by any 
one conference should be kept relatively 
small so as to eliminate any great expense 
for travel. This will also preclude the 
necessity of considerable time for travel. 
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3. The groups brought together for any one 
conference should be relatively homo- 
geneous, although in some sections it may 
be desirable to have both junior and senior 
high school groups. 

. Teachers and principals should ‘remain in 
the background. Each school may be _per- 
mitted to send one or two faculty delegates, 
but these delegates should be given the floor 
only when a request comes from the student 
group. 

. Student leadership conferences should not 
be over-organized. The purpose of these 
conferences is to develop cooperative group 
thinking. If this is to be done, there must 
be opportunities for expression. If the num- 
ber of representatives is large, it may be 
appropriate to have small groups discuss 
special interests and make reports to the 
general meeting. It is usually desirable to 
build the conference around one main 
theme. 

. In preparing pupils for such conferences the 
matter probably should be placed before 
the student body to ascertain if the student 
body feels that good results will come from 
such conferences. 

. The results of the thinking of the groups 
brought together should be transmitted to 
the individual school groups. 


Results of One Conference 

Last spring the Upper Darby Senior High 
School acted as host to student and faculty rep- 
resentatives from student councils or student 
government organizations of approximately 
twenty high schools in the Philadelphia subur- 
ban area. A committee of five principals from 
the suburban principal’s association acts as an 
advisory board to the conference; there are no 
regular officers to be elected; a mimeographed 
report of each meeting is sent to each school. 
The program for 1932-33 has been developed in 
such a way that there are four small meetings 
and one large student conference. 

Topics which have been discussed at these 
conferences include: 
1. Measures Adopted in the Student Program 

to Meet the Present Economic Situation. 
2. What Shall be the Limitation of Student 

Control Over Disciplinary Cases? 
3. Should a Student Council be Responsible for 

Limiting Student Participation in Activities? 

. Problems in the Organization and Adminis- 
tration of a Student Council. 

. Does the Ineligibility Code in Your School 
Apply only to Athletics, or Does it Apply to 
Operettas, Plays, Committees, etc? 

. If there is a Chapter of the National Honor 
Society, a Hi-Y Club, and a Student Council 
in Your School, How May They Cooperate 
without Overlapping? 

(Turn to page 503) 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers 


We include only those that we commend to 


the favorable attention of our readers, who can 


decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 
many other books which they bag pan have the time to read. The following announcements, 


unless signed, do not purport to cal 


lews but are intended to supply snough information 


to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


Tut Nations AT Work. An Industrial and 
Commercial Geography. Leonard O. Pack- 
ard, Charles P. Sinnott, and Bruce Overton. 
696 pp. Macmillan. $1.72 

This high-school text features the emergence 
of the Economic Revolution out of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, and the interdependence of 
the nations. The first half treats the industries 
and commerce of our own country, with stress 
upon our relations with other nations. The 

industrial and commercial life of all other im- 

portant countries is treated. An _ historical 

background explains the development, the 
changes, and the present status of production, 
processing, and distribution. In each country 


or region, the major resources, leading occupa- 
tions, and outstanding relationships are empha- 


sized: such as: applied science in Germany, 
art in industry in France, an industrial labora- 
tory in production and government in Russia. 
Students are led to ask why we are interested 
in the resources, industries, and trade of other 
nations. 

A forecast precedes each unit or series of 
related units; technical terms are defined with- 
in the context. Many half-tone illustrations 
and photographs are from official sources; 
maps, graphs, and tables are from the latest 
available government sources; the appendix is 
sufficiently comprehensive to answer almost 
any question raised by teacher or student. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. Literature in the Senior 
High School. Edited by Thomas H. Briggs, 
Max J. Herzberg, and Emma Miller Bole- 
nius. 764 pp. Illus. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

A literature book usable in general, commer- 
cial, technical, or college preparatory classes. 

The primary aim is to acquaint young people 

with some of the “best that has been said and 

thought” ir, America. Its large number of 
modern selections and its brief survey of World 

Literature, added to the best of the older litera- 

ture, make the book one of the most interesting 

of its kind. A complete history of American 

Literature is given. Facts and thought ques- 

tions, tests, critical comment and study, and 

Suggestions for library work and supplemen- 

tary reading are provided throughout the text, 

in addition to simple footnotes. The book 


meets the requirements of the College Entrance 
Examination Board for a year’s work. Appre- 
ciation of all the types of literature, novel, 
short story, poetry, biography, essay, drama, 
may be gained from reading the selections in 
this attractively printed book. 


THe EFFECTIVE DEAN OF WoMEN. Eunice Mae 
Acheson. University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. $3. 


An analysis of the personalities of fifty deans 
of women and of their relations with students, 
made by the deans themselves, their college 
presidents, and a random sampling of their 
senior students. More than two thousand 
seniors answered questionnaires having to do 
with the favorable or unfavorable evaluations 
of their contacts with their deans of women. 
Fifty of the deans and forty of their presidents 
filled out questionnaires analyzing the influ- 
ence on the dean’s success of her previous pro- 
fessional training, education, scholastic attain- 
ments, personal experience, early home en- 
vironments, parents, etc. Each dean then sub- 
mitted to a number of tests having to do with 
the measurement of personality and general in- 
telligence. The data thus obtained reveal cer- 
tain patterns and tendencies common to the 
successful deans: fairmindedness, emotional 
stability, and social and general intelligence. 


Correct ENGLISH. Introductory Course. William 
M. Tanner. 562 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.24 

A revision of Tanner’s “Correct English, First 
Course.” The purpose has been to make the 
treatment somewhat more elementary and in- 
formal, with an appeal to pupil interest, but at 
the same time thorough and trustworthy. The. 
book contains a wealth of exercises, simplified 
grammar, a testing program, and new illustra- 
tive material. : 


Orr to Arcapy. Max J. Herzberg, supervisor 
of English, Newark, N. J. 502 pp. Amer- 
ican. $1 

A large and varied collection of American 
and British poems for use in an introductory 
course in the reading and interpretation of 
poetry. The book contains 424 poems grouped 
under sixteen topics and seventy-two pages of 
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Y = S 7 you nritinils 


CAN PAY WHAT YOU OWE 


$300. OR LESS 


for a month or 20 months 


@ It’s amazing sometimes the way bills pile up. 
Some day they must be paid. Figure up now 
how much you owe and consider the special 
Household Loan Plan for school teachers as a 


possible way out. 


On this plan $300 or less is available to pay 
all bills immediately. Then you may repay 
Household conveniently in small sums, taking 
as long as 20 months if you wish. 

The loan is made in strictest confidence, en- 
tirely by mail, if you prefer. Your signature is 


the only one required. 


May we suggest that you come in, or mail 
the coupon for full information. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 


ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. 

ALTOONA, 5th Floor, 
Central Trust Co. Bldg. 

CHESTER, 3rd Floor, 
Crozer Bidg. 

EASTON, 2nd Floor, First 
National Bank Bldg. 

ee 4th Floor, Erie Trust 


JOHNSTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
First National Bank Bl dg. 

LANCASTER, 2nd Floor, 
Woolworth Bldg. 

McKEESPORT, 5th Floor, 
People’s City Bank Bldg. 


NEW CASTLE, 6th Floor, 
Union Trust Building 
NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Norristown-Penn Trust 
Co. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
6th FI., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor, 
Park Bldg. 
READING, on Floor, 
Colonial Trust Bldg. 
SCRANTON, 4th Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 
WILKES-BARRE, 6th Floor 
. Deposit & Savings 
Bank Bldg. 
— 4th "Floor, Schmidt 
g. 





FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Name 





Street. 


“City. 





Home Phone 





My salary is $......... 





It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or 
put me to any expense. 
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definite and inspiring editorial material. Ip. 
teresting is the presentation of the poetry of 
the American Indian. Study suggestions pro. 
vide a variety of questions, assignments, and 
references for additional reading. Included 


. are poems by students in high schools and 


colleges. 


YouTH AND His CoLLece Career. J. E. Seyfried, 
University of New Mexico. 251 pp. Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press. $2.25 

The author, a native Pennsylvanian, who at- 

tended Grove City College and Pennsylvania 
State College, surveyed practically all of the 
recent literature and thought bearing on the 
problems of the readjustment of the high school 
graduate to college life before writing this 
book. The book, comprehensive in scope, con- 
tains three main sections, one dealing with the 
problems faced before the selection of a college 
is made, another with those questions which 
arise in the process of adjustment to college 
life, and finally, the ways in which a college 
education can be put to use to bring the surest 
returns in personal satisfaction, material suc- 
cess, and a generally fuller and better life! 


A History oF AMERICAN Procress. Fremont P. 
Wirth and Waddy Thompson. 560 pp. Illus. 
Heath. $1.52 

A history for junior high school or corre- 
sponding grades which begins with a summary 
of Old World conditions that resulted in the 
discovery of America and ends with events. 
movements, and interests of American life at 
the close of 1932. The book contains nine main 
topics each beginning with a time chart. These 
charts help students develop a useful chrono- 
logical perspective. Over two hundred illus- 
trations, including graphs, maps, and charts, 
with carefully formulated explanatory labels, 
add to the educational value of the book. 


Fort LicoNIER AND Its Trues. C. Hale Sipe of 
the Pittsburgh and Butler Bars. 1700 pp. 
Illus. Telegraph Press, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Order from C. Hale Sipe, Box 536, Butler 
Pa. $3.50 

A history of Fort Ligonier, the first English 
fort west of the Allegheny Mountains, which re- 
lates the fort to the life of Western Pennsyl- 
vania from the erecting of the fort in 1758 to the 
passing of the Western Pennsylvania frontier 
with General Wayne’s victory over the Western 
Tribes at the Battle of Fallen Timbers and his 
compelling them to sign the Treaty of Green- 
ville in 1795. ; 

The book opens with an account of the Dela- 
wares Indian town of Loyalhanning, on whose 
site Fort Ligonier was erected, with an account 
of the French and English traders who visited 
the place at the very dawn of the historic period 
of Western Pennsylvania and of such path- 
finders and empire builders as Christopher 
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HE folly and extravagance of allowing text- 
books to wear out before providing 100% 
service is being demonstrated daily in every 


schoolroom. 


Use HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


and Save Money 
HOLDEN PATENT — COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








VISIT THE WORLD'S FAIR /7 


—at a surprisingly small cost 


OR earn a FREE TRIP by organizing a 
your own group 


ONE FEE covers all items; including 

[ ] Attractive housing accommodations 
[ ] Excellent meals 
[ ] Daily transportation and admission 
to the exposition 
All worry eliminated! 


Send the coupon now for complete 
details—No obligation at 


camels 

a INSTITUTE 

c/o Penna. 

School Journal 

400 N. 3rd St., 
Harrisburg, Penna. 
Please send full details 
of the Beacon City plan. 
Name 


Address 


[ ] Free parking 


[ ] Lectures 














Gist, who visited Loyalhanning in 1750. In this 
chapter also pass in panoramic view the early 
contest between the French and the English 
for the possession of the Valley of the Ohio, 
likewise their later efforts—Weiser’s Treaty 
at Logstown, Virginia’s Treaty at Logstown, 
Celoron’s Expedition, Washington’s Mission to 
the French, Washington’s Campaign of 1754, 
Braddock’s Defeat, etc. 

Then follow six chapters on General Forbes’ 
Campaign against Fort Duquesne, during which 
campaign historic Fort Ligonier was erected. 
Following these six chapters is one on the 
history of Fort Ligonier and the western coun; 
try from the fall of Fort Duquesne until the 
opening of Pontiac’s War. Next come four 
chapters on Pontiac’s War as it affected Fort 
Ligonier and the western region. Following 
these is a chapter on Fort Ligonier and 
Western Pennsylvania from. 1763 to 1774, giving 
a view of the early settlements west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. Then follows a chapter 
on Lord Dunmore’s War and the dispute be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Virginia as to the 
Ownership of the region west of the Alle- 
ghenies. Then follow six chapters on Fort 
Ligonier and Western Pennsylvania in the fire 
and blood of the Revolutionary War. The book 
ends with a chapter on the passing of the his- 


toric fort and the Western Pennsylvania fron- 
tier. 

This book is based primarily on the Penn- 
sylvania Archives and Colonial Records. 


Economic CrIrizENsHIp. Wayne W. Soper, Re- 
search Department, New York State De- 
partment of Education. 317 pp. Illus. 
Macmillan 

Junior high school teachers have needed this 
type of book for a course in economic citizen- 
ship. A chapter on good citizenship in general 
presents to the pupil the importance of an un- 

derstanding of economic citizenship. As a 

preparation for the business of living ithe 

student must seek an education and choose a 

vocation. He must learn how to manage the 

complex elements in the business of living. 

Of the special features of the book, the most 

unique is “What This Chapter Should Have 

Taught You,” which replaces the usual review 

questions at the end of each chapter. 


Mopbern Business EnctisH. Roy Davis, Clarence 
H. Lingham, and William H. Stone. 476 
pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.32 

Business English should be clear, accurate, 
concise, and correct, according to the authors 
of this book. In their book they have mini- 
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ECONOMY TOURS 
23 Days 
$47150 


to 
43 Days 


EUROPE 


June 22nd from New York— 
weekly thereafter. Great 
variety of durations and itin- 
eraries through Europe. 
Atlantic Crossings on our 
swift ‘‘Famous Four” 


STABILIZED SHIPS@ 


—in Third Class, the collegiate 
travel mode, with extra features. 


Write for Information 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN 


LEE riettetet Arent 





BARGAIN TRIPS TO THE WONDERLAND OF THE WEST 
ALL EXPENSE—CONDUCTED TOURS—INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL TRIPS 
Yellowstone—Pacific Coast—Canadian Rockies—Alaska 





For Iti ies and Inf 


A. H. MURPHY, Genl. Agent 
Milwaukee Railroad 123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








Ridgeway Special Educational Tours 


eachers! 
See the West and the National Parks 
SPECIAL N. E. A. TOUR 


8 to 32 Days 


Leaving Saturday, July ist 
11th Personally Conducted All-Expense 
Western Tour Party 


WORLDS FAIR 


(Century of Progress, Chicago) 
FULL TIME AT: 


National E:ducation Association 


Convention held in Chicago 


Our ooney to the N. E. A. Convention in Los 

Angeles in 1930 was one of the most successful 

enone from the East. Ask any of those who 
ave ever traveled with us. 








Complete information and special 
low rates upon request 


RIDGEWAY SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS, Inc. 


0. H. SHENK SONS, Directors 
32, Penn Sq., Conestoga Bk. Bldg., LANCASTER, PA. 
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mized theory and emphasized application so 
that students will learn how to use clear, ac- 
curate, concise, and correct business English, 
A thorough review of grammar; chapters on 
punctuation, spelling, and the use of words; the 
basic principles of effective writing; and treat- 
ment of all important types of business writing 
are included. A final chapter supplies tests, 
and exaininations of a comprehensive type. 


BEYOND THE ScHooL. Rexford, Smith, Sellin, and 
Frabbito. 410 pp. Dlus. Henry Holt & Co, 


A textbook on work and living. Part I~ 
Why Work; Part II— Industry and the Worker; 
Part I1I—Your Work; Part IV—Kinds of Work; 
Part V—Thrift and Banking; Part VI—Profes- 
sions; Part VII—Personal Service; Part VIII— 
Government Service; Part IX—World of Op- 
portunity. 





Books Received 


American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
eC 
ARITHMETIC WorKBOOK. Grade II. Clifford B. 
Upton. $0.24 
First Course IN ALGERBA. Wm. J. Milne and 
Walter F. Downey. $1.20 
Our CONTINENTAL NEIGHBORS. Book III. Al- 
bert P. Brigham and Charles T. McFar- 
lane 
D. Appleton & Co., 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. C.: 
ESSENTIALS OF CorRECT EnciisH. A. S. Han- 
cock. $1.48 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., N. Y.C.: 
DANCING IN THE ELEMENTARY ScHoots. The 





WORLD’S FAIR 


And ALL the EAST or WEST at LOWEST COST— 
3 Hrs. Credit 


*““YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF TO COMPARE” 
We leave Pa. in June. Send for information 


UNIVERSITY of TOURS, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

















AROUND AMERICA 
$149 Bare 


LEAVE YOUR POCKETBOOK AT HOME 
ITINERARY INCLUGES | 

SAN ANTONIO SEATTLE LAND 
LOS ANGELES OLD MEXICO VANCOUVER 
SAN FRANCISCO HOLLYWOOD LAKE LOUISE 

CANADIAN ROCKIES—BANFF 
MEALS—HOTELS—SIGHTSEEING—SLEEPING CAR 
ACCOMMODATIONS—EVEN TIPS ARE INCLUDED 

Parties Leave Chicago 
JULY 8—JULY 29—AUG. 19 
Ask For Descriptive Pamphlet 


POWERS TOURS 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago—24 W. 40th St., N.Y. 
Our 28rd Successful Travel Year 
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s/t a a a inn 


ERICAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL T = 
oa Chestnut 8St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send me the two 1938 booklets of European itineraries: 
Vacation Tours’ and ‘‘Popular Tours’’. 


“University 


I plan to sail about. 





Name 





THE AMERICAN rashes = 


INSTITUTE 1S mA 


SPONSORED BY Get your material together; send that coupon now! These booklets cover the 
THE WORLD'S entire field—University Tours under eminent educational leaders; Popular 

Tours conducted by expert members of our own staff. An amazing variety of 
FOREMOST TRAVEL itineraries—some general, some with special stress on Literature, Art, History 
ORGANIZATION! or Political Economy. One of them is sure to include just the places you most 
want to see. Get these books and make your choice early! 





TT 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


THOS. COOK & SON — WAGONS-LITS INC. 


Chief American Office: 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Committees on Dancing of the American 
Physical Education Association for the 
years 1931 and 1932. $1 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.: 
JUNIOR MaTHEMAaATICS FoR Topay. Book I. 
William Betz. $0.88 
A LOWER EXTENSION OF THE INGLIS TESTS OF 
ENGLISH VOCABULARY. Form X and Form 
Y for Grades VI, VII, VIII, IX, and X. 
Chester M. Downing. $0.60 each 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York: 
THE WoRK OF THE LITTLE THEATRES. 
A. Perry. $1.50 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, 
N.J:: 
THE CLassiIcaAL Wortp. A map for users of 
Latin. $0.60 


Clarence 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


BULLETIN NuMBER 45. PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
N. E. A. H. V. Church, 3129 Wenonah Ave., 
Berwyn, Illinois 

EpucaTION AND RACIAL ADJUSTMENT. Executive 
Committee of the Conference Education 
and Race Relations, 703 Standard Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

INTERPRETING EpucaTion. Arthur H. Chamber- 


lain, 623 H. W. Hillman Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Cal. $0.40 

ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF VISUAL EDUCATION 
IN THE PHILADELPHIA PuBLic ScHooLts. James 
G. Sigman, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the United States Government Printing 
office, Washington, D. C.: THE House OF THE 
PEOPLE, an account of Mexico’s New Schools of 
Action. Katherine M. Cook; INSTRUCTION IN 
MatTHEMatTics, Edwin S. Lide. INSTRUCTION IN 
Music anp Art, Anne E. Pierce and Robert S. 
Hilpert. Department of Interior. 





Student Leadership Conferences 
(From page 498) 
7. Problems in the Organization and Adminis- 
tration of a Student Council. 
8. Intra-Mural Athletics. 

The recent report of the Social Studies In- 
vestigation calls attention to the many national 
groups which are interested in promoting citi- 
zenship activities in the schools. In general, 
the schools have not mobilized youth for a co- 
operative study of civic problems. It is be- 
lieved that student leadership conferences such 
as have been discussed here, will be valuable 
in the mobilization of high school youth for 
constructive civic purposes. 

—WILLIAM H. Bristow 
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Visiting the ROMANTIC 


SPANISH AMERICAS 
en route 


Convenient! ... you sail from 
New York June 30th at 5 P.M. 
Comfortable! . . . your ship 
is one of the popular Grace 
Cabin Class fleet. Full-outside 
accommodations. Outdoor 
swimming pool. Delectable 
Grace Line cuisine. Interest- 
ing! ... your voyage is varied 
by visits ashore every few days. 
You see Panama, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, El Sal- 
vador and Mexico, en route. 
Thrifty! ... greatly reduced 
rates are as low as $145! ... 
$217.50 for round trip by 
steamer, or $245 if return trip 
is made by rail. Book now. 


SANTA ANA 


SAILS FRIDAY 


JUNE 30 


Consult your travel 
agent or Grace Line: 
10 Hanover Sq., N.Y.; 
Little Bidg., Boston; 
Pier 40 South, Phila. 


Notes and News 

C. H. Gorprnrer, former president of the 
State Teachers College, Millersville, and more 
recently with Beckley College, Harrisburg, has 
recently been made executive chairman of the 
Teachers’ Income Protection Policy Depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Casualty Company, 
Lancaster. 


WiLL1Am W. Comrokt, president of Haverford 
College, has returned to the United States after 
spending some time at the Lingnan University, 
Canton, China. At the request of the trustees 
of that institution in New York, Dr. Comfort 
went to the university to assist in drawing up 
a new agreement between the New York 
trustees and the Chinese directors. He also 
examined the curriculum and personnel of the 
faculty with a view of making expedient 
changes. 


S. E. Downs, superintendent of Lower Merion 
Township schools for eighteen years, was 
honored by the teachers of the school district 
at a dinner February 22. A portrait of Mr. 
Downs, painted by Mrs. Sue Mae Gill of Eng- 
lish Village, Wynnewood, was presented by 
Nellie Brown, a teacher at Bala school for 
forty-one years. 


THEODORE S. ROWLAND, principal of the North- 
east High School, Philadelphia, received the 
honorary degree of doctor of science at the 
annual Founder’s Day exercises at Ursinus Col- 
lege, Collegeville, February 23. James N. Rule, 
State superintendent of public instruction, the 
speaker of the day, was given the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws. 


V. W. Driepett, head of the department of 
romance languages at Franklin and Marshall 
College, was elected to the presidency of the 
Educators Beneficial Association at its annual 
meeting held in Lancaster recently. Dr. Dippell 
has been a member of the board of directors 
since 1918 and has always been actively in- 
terested in the success of the association. 


WitLaAm Patson of Allegheny College won 
first place in the Pennsylvania Intercollegiate 
Oratorical contest and the right to represent 
his State at the inter-state contest to be held 
in Chicago. Richard S. Garnet of Muhlenburg 
College won second place. The contest was 
held at Beaver Falls. 


THE DRAMATIC ENGLISH classes at the State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, produced this year 
Sophocles’ “Antigone,” Goldsmith’s “She Stoops 
to Conquer,” and Connelly and Kauffman’s “To 
the Ladies.” On May 3 and 4 the classes will 
present as the fifth annual Shakespearian re- 
vival “The Winter’s Tale.” Two thousand high 
school pupils will have the opportunity to see 
this production. 
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Tye SHILLINGTON, Berks County, schools are 
continuing their series of evening programs 
which demonstrate various phases of their 
school work. ‘These programs are rendered 
better to acquaint parents with the activities 
of the schoois. All pupils from the kinder- 
garten to the seniors of the high school par- 
ticipate. The programs do not include any 
“stunt” numbers, but educational activities of 
the classroom and auditorium. The programs 
are well attended. 


Inp1aNA, for the third consecutive year for 
which statistics are given, leads the other dis- 
tricts of the State in percentage of teachers 
with college training, the present figure being 
70%, an increase of 33.5% in the past five years. 


Scrip, in the form of credit cards for lunches, 
is being issued to pupils of Abington High 
School to aid those who are short of ready 
money at the present time. Joseph C. Weirick, 
principal of Abington, and D. E. Krueger, head 
of the commercial department, are sponsoring 
the idea that is so in keeping with the present 
situation. 


MorRIsvILLE school children are taking a 
census of the borough in an attempt to save 
$10,000 in the State appropriation for the 
schools. 
population of 5368. By moving beyond the 
5000 mark the borough automatically was ad- 
vanced from the ranking of a fourth-class school 
district to a third-class one, with a reduction 
in State appropriation from $24,150 to $14,150. 
The school board believes the population is be- 
low the 5000 mark now, and they are attempting 
to prove it by a census taken by the children. 


AN ARTICLE by Alice R. Brooks of the staff of 
the library school of Drexel Institute in the 
News Letter of the Pennsylvania Council of 
School Librarians will be of interest to school 
librarians and school administrators of the 
State. 


VACATION EMPLOYMENT 


. for School Teachers 


Congenial work in the vicinity. of your home. 

Only a limited number of positions available. 
Write THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Box ‘‘S’’ SCHOOL JOURNAL 


The 1930 census gave Morrisville a . 
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Such a 


to EUROPE 


Giving you a wonderfully good time is our job, 
and we've been specializing on it for some 65 
years. No wonder passengers say we know how! 


No matter what your particular idea of “good 
times” may be, you'll find them via White Star. 
There’s the fun of voyaging with the jolly crowd 
who always “go White Star”. . . the fun of mar- 
velous meals, of dancing on broad decks under 
the romantic canopy of the stars, the fun of deck 
sports and impromptu parties ...and everything 
done with the flair that makes the difference be- 
tween “crossing by White Star” and just another 
ocean trip. Rates are amazingly moderate, with a 
choice of famous liners. 








RATES FROM 


°95< $169" 


in TOURIST CLASS 























HOME STUDY COURSES 


Correspondence courses carrying college credit 
are now offered in: Principles of Geography, Phy- 
siography, World Geography, Geography of North 
America, Geography of Pennsylvania, Physiogra- 
phy of the United States; General Geology, His- 
torical Geology, Economic Geology, Geology of 
Oil and Gas; also courses in Ceramics and Metal- 
lurgy. Write H. B. Northrup, Director, Mineral 
Industries Extension, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pennsylvania. 


MAJESTIC— world’s largest ship 
OLYMPIC BRITANNIC 
GEORGIC (ew) LAURENTIC 
ADRIATIC DORIC 


Your local agentcan tell you all about these splendid ships 
and make your reservations. Don’t delay. See him now. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company (Hostoccan semce 


1620 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Other offices in principal cities. Agents everywhere. 
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EUROPE °.28 3, 


via TRAVAMEX 
Travel independently a new, economical way 
called “TRAVAMEX.” Sail when and on what 
ship you prefer—your tour begins when you reach 
Europe. Choose from 11 alluring itineraries, with 
comprehensive sightseeing and pleasant accommo- 
dations, ranging from: 
15 days $133. to 35 days $300. 

(Time and cost exclusive of ocean voyage) 
You will be welcomed everywhere—all your ar- 
rangements made in advance—the services of the 
American Express Company will make your trip 
carefree, memorable—the experience of a lifetime! 


Write ) AMERICAN EXPRESS 
for Travel Service 
Booklet § 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


612 Grant §8t., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





——D UB LI N— 


W. F. ELA. 


ALL EXPENSE EUROPEAN $ 00 N. ¥. 
TOURS, INCLUDING THE W.F.E.A. 268% 
CONFERENCE IN DUBLIN . FOR uP No Y 


Also send for announcement of the FIRST RUSSIAN SEMINAR 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
46 BOYD STREET NEWTON, MASS. 











All-expense tour Ame from om $260 to 

ocean passage, hotels, meals, travel in guide 

missions to galleries and and museums—even your tips! Write ‘ce : 
THE TRAVEL GiLD, INC, 180 No. Mich., Chicago. 521 Fifth Ave., NewYork City 





© stuoy 
*INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 
*IDEAL EnvinonmenT 
FOR LANGUAGE STUDY 


einteresting Travet 


THE OPEN ROAD ¢ Inc. 


© 36 West Foary Firrn Street: New Youn City 





SAILI ncs NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE to be conducted 
this summer by James Boring combines out- 
standing educational advantages with enjoy- 
ment. Free, but entirely optional, courses will 
be given in the history, art, and languages of 
the Mediterranean countries. These courses 
will be presided over by a staff of nationally 
known professors under the leadership of 
James E. Lough, for eighteen years dean and 
summer school director of New York Univer- 
sity. This cruise will sail from New York on 
July 1 on the S. S. President Johnson. It will 
occupy a period of 63 days which brings the 
party back to New York on September 2. 


AMONG THE EDUCATIONAL FEATURES which are 
to be offered at the Century of Progress ex- 
position in Chicago this summer are severel 
contributions by Ginn and Company which 
should be of unusual interest to school people. 
The first of these will be a comprehensive dis- 
play of textbooks in use since 1833. Interesting 
specimens of early nineteenth century and cf 
late nineteenth century books will lead pro- 
gressively to the books of today. The early 
specimens on exhibition will come from the 
collection of George A. Plimpton of New York, 
a member of the firm of Ginn and Company, 
whose library of famous textbooks is the most 
extensive in the world. 

Another unique feature which has been pre- 
pared for Ginn and Company’s exhibit con- 
sists of two miniature models of schools, one 
a dame school of early New England, the other 
an early colonial one-room rural school. Two 
architects and a sculptress have been busy at 
work on the interiors of the rooms, the furni- 
ture, and the figures of pupils and teachers. 
Architectural details, costumes, coloring, and 
all appurtenances of the early schoolrooms were 
determined by long research and will be rep- 
resented as accurately as possible in the small 
models. 


West CHESTER maintained an evening school 
from October 30, 1932, to March 27, 1933. The 
enrolment by classes was 315. There has been 
an average attendance throughout the period 
of years of 275. One hundred and ninety-two 
Certificates were awarded this year to those 
who satisfactorily completed their courses, or 
61%. Courses given during the present year 
were art advertising, art needlework, auto 
mechanics, bookkeeping, typewriting, stenog- 
raphy, wood, instrumental music (string in- 
struments), dressmaking, German,’ English, 
mechanical drawing, and cookery. Some of the 
projects completed were a dresser and chair, 
several cedar chests, several tables, corner 
cupboard, and an 18’ motor boat. Needle work 
of every description and 160 articles of wearing 
apparel made in the dressmaking classes were 
a part of the evening school work. The closing 
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exercises consisted mainly of demonstration of 
work done in these evening classes during the 
season. 


THE PUBLIC SPEAKING CLASSES of Abington 
High School, under the direction of Mrs. Zaidee 
Garr Wyatt, chairman of the English depart- 
ment, are presenting, in morning assemblies, a 
series of dramatizations of ideal homeroom or- 
ganization. Through dramatizations of this 
kind the school receives practical examples of 
how to make reports; make, amend, and pass 
motions; and how to conduct an orderly meet- 
ing in such a way as to accomplish something 
in the program. 


THE COMMERCIAL department of Youngsville 
High School is entertaining the schools of 
Northwestern Pennsylvania at a commercial 
contest to be held May 6. Entries will be made 
from Bradford, Coudersport, Johnsonburg, Kane, 
Warren, and other nearby cities. Information 
may be obtained by writing to Sarah M. Wiley 
or R. L. Sweitzer, instructors in the commercial 
department, or R. R. Merrill, supervising prin- 
cipal. 


ASHLEY under its institute-substitute program 
arranged by Superintendent John P. Gibbons 
has provided for the use of intelligence and 
achievement tests. The pupils of grades 7 
through 12 were given the same group intelli- 
gence test, while the seniors were.given a com- 
prehensive achievement test. The tests were 
given and reported upon by L. R. DeLong, Har- 
risburg. 


GrirarRD COLLEGE dedicated its new chapel on 
March 30. The chapel, with seats for 2400, is 
in Greek architecture and will be one of the 
show places of Philadelphia. 


MirFLIn Townsuip, Allegheny County, teach- 
ers are 100% in membership in the N. E, A. 
and have contributed liberally to the teacher 
welfare fund. 





The Ethics Code 

(From page 478) 
takes are made they are the result of ignorance 
or lack of judgment. These mistakes, there- 
fore, should be deplored as the result of lack of 
intelligence or deficient training and not as 
violations of ethical principles. 

Teachers and school officials throughout the 
State should familiarize themselves thoroughly 
with the Code of Ethics of the State Education 
Association. Copies may be obtained from the 
secretary of the Association, 400 North Third 
St., Harrisburg. The essence of this official code 
we believe to be the teacher’s ideal guide to 
conduct “Children First.” The Great Teacher, 
who gave us our first code of ethics, the Golden 
Rule, was the first educator to give the child 
his proper place in the scheme of education. 
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/ “Pd like to, 


‘ take this trip \ 


\ 


That’s what passengers say about our 
Water and Rail round trip to California 


ND WHY NOT? It has every element that a glori- 

ous summer vacation should have! Travel, new 

scenes, new faces, interesting social contacts, a wide 
variety of summer sports and recreation. 


Where is summer more glorious than on the decks 
of a great liner? Where is there more genuine travel 
lure than in gay, old-world Havana and the old Spanish 
city of Panama? Where will you go for thrills like 
the passage through the gigantic Panama Canal? And 
where do they know how to play and to entertain you 
as they do in California? 

Rates are the lowest ever—only $220 if you choose 
to travel in Tourist Class on the ship and $325 i¢ you 
choose luxurious First Class. The rates cover accom- 
modations, meals and all essential expenses on the 
steamer and First Class rail fare across the continent. 
The round trip begins at your home town. Go East 
or West by rail and return by sea. 

But when you go, be sure to pick a Panama Pacific 
Liner—California, Virginia or Pennsylvania. That’s im- 
portant to your pleasure. The BIG THEEE are the 
largest ships in coast-to-coast service—aid plenty of 
elbow room is essential to your pleasure. 

There’s a sizable reduction for round trips by sea, 

bringing the fare to $180in Tourist and 
$337.50 in First Class. 


Apply to your local agnt. He’s the 
travel authority in you community. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


1620 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


through your 
local agent 
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CANADIAN ROCKIES 






mares 
LAKE LOUISE 


“Corkos 
DOWN come the costs. 


HANCE of a lifetime—a millionaire’s playground scaled 
down for the rest of us! Banff Springs Hotel—mile-high golf 
course, tennis, two swimming pools in the loom of snow peaks, 
Indians, cowboys, guides, horses, superb orchestra, famous 
chefs... The world’s most colorful glacial view at Chateau Lake 
Louise... Emerald Lake, Swiss gem of the Rockies— fishing, 


climbing, boating, motoring . . . Regal living—menus to satisfy 
the most fastidious. Canadian Pacific your host throughout. 





6 Glorious Days--2 days Banff Springs 
Hotel. 2 days Chateau Lake Louise. 
days Emerald Lake Chalet. 126 miles 
auto-touring, sightseeing, including 
Moraine Lake--Great Divide. 7th day 
motor Field to take train. Reverse 

verse trip Eastbound. 


trip Eastbound. 
.LL-EXPENS oY ere $70 ALL-EXPENSE .... $60 


ALL-EXPENSE 
4 Colorful Days--1 day Banff Springs Hotel. 2 at Chateau Lake Louise, 
1 at Emerald Lake Chalet. 126 miles of motoring, including side trip to 
Moraine Lake. From Emerald Lake motor to Field for train. Re- 
verse trip Eastbound. ALL-EXPENSE $50 
5 Outdoor Days--Chateau Lake Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet, Lake 
Wapta--Yoho Chalet-Bungalow Camps. Motoring. ALL-EXPENSE $40 


5 Wonderful Days--1 day Banff Springs 
Hotel. 2 days Chateau Lake Louise. 
2 days Emerald Lake Chalet. Room, 
meals at all. Side tour Moraine Lake; 
Valley of the Ten Peaks. 126 miles 
motoring. Other optional trips. Re- 


te 


Add Rail Fare from starting point. All tours originate Banff or Field. 
Include a tour on your way to North Pacific Coast, California, Alaska. 


Greatly Reduced Rates: Special weekly, monthly and family terms. Hotels open 
June 23--Sept. 5. Banff Springs Hotel: European Plan. Single Rooms $5.50 up; 
Double, $8.50 up. 35 per cent under 1932. Chateau Lake Louise: European Plan 
Single Rooms $5 up; Double Rooms $8 up. Emerald Lake Chalet: American 
Plan. Single Rooms $7 up; Double Rooms $6.50 up per person. 


Low Summer Round Trip Rail Fares to Banff, No. Pacific Coast, California, Alaska. 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


Apply Tourist Agents, or Canadian Pacific Offices including-- 


Philadelphia, 1500 Locust St.; Pittsburgh, 338 Sixth Ave.; New 
York, 344 Mad. Ave.; or Mer.,‘ Banff Springs Hotel, Banff 
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College Education and Teaching 
(From page 480) 


insignificant task. Unless one knows the whole 
field of subject matter to be taught there is little 
prospect of success. Perspective, above all 
things, is needed. One must know what is rel- 
atively most worth while. This he cannot know 
unless his scholarship is broad and thorough. 

Pursuing the illustration further, the organiza- 
tion of subject matter calls for the same kind 
of scholarship. To seize upon the major 
problems that must be mastered if there is to 
be understanding calls for no mean ability. Even 
the selection of minor problems, together with 
the formulation of practice exercises and the 
choice of reading references, to say nothing of 
preparing additional problems and_ reports 
for further inquiry, and research, is equally 
difficult. To be _ truthful, teachers whose 
knowledge is limited are incapable of this 
task. 

Nor will the alternative of a prepared work- 
book make up for deficient scholarship. Work- 
books in the hands of poorly prepared teachers 
are, in most cases, convenient devices to avoid 
the necessity of thinking. In my judgment a 
2ollege education should influence teaching away 
from the use of ready-made devices and in the 
direction of carefully self-organized procedures 
—procedures that are the products of the 
teacher’s own thinking. 

I wish to refer to another kind of knowledge 
that influences teaching; namely, professional 
knowledge. In this field there is a deal of time 
and effort wasted. Scores of courses in educa- 
tion have been organized. According to the 
testimony of those who pursue them, a great 
many overlap. The result is repetition, and this 
repetition is disastrous. It multiplies easy ways 
of getting credits. It disgusts students who 
want something tangible. It develops an indif- 
ferent attitude toward mastery. Under such 
circumstances we need not wonder why courses 
in education function so poorly in the matter of 
definite and usable information. 

After all the body of technical knowledge 
relating to the science and art of education is 
not very large. There are not many well estab- 
lished principles to be mastered. It ought not 
be a hopeless task, therefore, to give prospective 
teachers a thorough grasp of something usable 
in the classroom, something very definite, and 
something very clearly understood. 

There is little justification for a treatment of 
education that stresses the exchange of opinion. 
Passing judgment upon the merits of this 
method in contrast with that, or upon this type 
of school as opposed to that, is putting the 
emphasis in the wrong place. What is needed 
is the mastery of principles first. This done, 
there will be some basis for the exchange of 
opinion. If this were done there would be less 
seeking for catch-penny devices and a more in- 
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telligent application of the principles of teach- 
ing in the actual work of the classroom. Teach- 
ing would then refiect the teacher’s individu- 
ality; it would demonstrate her resourcefuiness 
and initiative and classroom procedure would 
be surprisingly refreshing. 

I do not wish to be understood as being criti- 
cal of the honest efforts of serious-minded col- 
lege professors. Nor do I want you to under- 
stand me as unappreciative of what college 
education has done to improve teaching. I am 
not interested in criticism as such. I am in- 
terested, however, in pointing out, for your 
consideration, the disastrous results of vague 
generalization in the realm of professional pre- 
paration. 

In concluding this presentation of my point of 
view on the influence of professional knowledge 
upon teaching, I want to refer to practice teach- 
ing. I am aware that the college has found it 
very difficult to provide this training. The con- 
ditions under which the requirement must be 
met are usually very unsatisfactory. I think I 
appreciate the difficulties of the situation and 
I have no desire to be critical. Neither do I 
wish to be understood as insensible to the value 
of practice teaching. But when all is done and 
said we must admit that the influence of prac- 
tice teaching as now conducted is practically 
nil. It is just one more easy way of getting 
credits for graduation. It results in little that 
is usable in actual teaching. The techniques 
followed are usually theoretical; the conditions 
under which the teaching is done are artificial, 
and the experience acquired lacks the sobering 
effect of responsibility. These are not my 
criticisms of the functioning of this type of 
teacher training; they are the criticism of 
teachers whom I have interviewed during the 
last ten years. 

Until such time as conditions under which 
practice teaching is done can be brought under 
better control, it seems to me that it would be 
‘ar more sensible to concentrate upon a thorough 
study of the principles of teaching and learning, 
together with their application in imaginary 
situations. If to this there were added a fairly 
comprehensive knowledge of psychology—parti- 
cularly adolescent psychology—and a thorough 
understanding of social behavior and its causes, 
there is little doubt that the prospective teacher 
would be far better equipped for the ex- 
perience of dealing with boys and girls than 
he now is. 

Administrators are vitally interested in teach- 
ing. They know that schools are no better than 
teachers. They recognize that teachers are in- 
capable of helping children to learn unless edu- 
cation has wrought in them the changes upon 
which good teaching is predicated. For the 
working of these changes they are dependent 
upon colleges. To the colleges they are pro- 
foundly grateful for the changes wrought. 
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HIS is your year for the 
| Spanish Main! And here’s 
the way to really enjoy 
the tropics afloat and ashore 
on an intimate, informal 
*““Guest Cruise”’ . in the 
hands of men who know the 
tropics as few others know 
them! Six new magnificent 
liners head the Great White 
Fleet. And low Summer rates 
make it an economical trip... 
on a spotless vessel with all 
outside rooms, outdoor swim- 
ming pool and delicious meals 
Make your plans early! 





Latest type mechanical venti 
lation for tropical 
comfort 


from NEW YORK— 
Cruises of 10 to 18 days— vari- 
ously to HAVANA, JAMAI 
CA, PANAMA, COLUMBIA, 
COSTA RICA, GUATEMA- 
LA, HONDURAS. From $95 
to $170 minimum. Sailings 
Thursdays and Saturdays. 


No passports required. 
Optional shore excursions. 


to and from CALIFORNIA 


New York to California $200 up. Rates include 
maintenance at Isthmus between ship connec- 
tions. $300 round trip, return ship or rail. 


Write for our Golden Cruise and Silver Ship Books 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River or 332 Fifth Ave., New York 
or any Authorized Tourist Agency 
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BEST on the ship! 


to EUROPE 


at TOURIST CLASS 
LOW RATES 


The modern 
idea... 
sive, yet inex- 


exclu- 


pensive! Fourre- 
markable steam- 
ers — Pennland, 
Westernland, Minnewaska, Minnetonka—the 
former twowere Cabin ships and thelattertwo 
were exclusively First Class—now yours, the 
best on the ship, for the low Tourist Class fare. 





Here is low-cost service to Europe in true 
democratic style! The best staterooms, the 
lovely public rooms, the broad decks, are 
yours—at the Tourist Class rate—fittings 
and furnishings unchanged, just as they were 
when in former service. 


Here are the “Tourist” Ships to remember 


MINNEWASKA PENNLAND 
MINNETONKA WESTERNLAND 
OneWay Round Trip One Way Round Trip 


$108.50 $192 $106.50 $189 


(Pennland and Westernland offer modern Third 
Class—one way, $74.50. Round trip, $131.50.) 


To Southampton, Havre, Antwerp 
(Rates above are to first port of call.) 


For full information apply to your local agent—the 
travel Pen in your community, or direct to 


5 (a RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 
1620 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Necrology 





CECIL H. DEAN 


Ceci. H. Dean, assistant to Associate Super- 
intendent S. E. Weber of the department of 
personnel, Pittsburgh schools, died April 9. 
Miss Dean was president of the Western Con- 
vention District of P.S.E.A. in 1927 and was 
editor of the Pittsburgh Teachers Bulletin in 
1921, 1923, and 1924. 


Cora A. LEonarD, a teacher in the Pittsburgh 
public schools for many years, died March 20. 


Daviy A. Smirtu, teacher of physical educa- 
tion in the Oliver High School, Pittsburgh, 
died January 23. 


Cora HELEN Coo ince, president of the Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, died 
March 12. Miss Coolidge came to the college 
in 1906 as dean. In 1917 she left to become 
national chairman of the Bureau of Occupation, 
a wartime task of finding employment for 
women. She returned to the college in 1922 to 
become its president. 


ALLEN P. MILLER, 75, one of the oldest retired 
school teachers in Lancaster County, died April 
3 at his home in Hopeland. For fifty-four 
years he taught in Clay and Elizabeth Town- 
ships of the county. 


C W. Bacuert, for 37 years principal of a 
Bethlehem school, died February 22 after a 
long illness. 


Witsur M. YErncstT, superintendent of schools 
at Mount Carmel, died suddenly on April 12. 


HENRY VAN Dyke, 80, noted educator, poet, 
and essayist, died April 10 at his home in 
Avalon, N. J. He had been in failing health 
for eight months. Dr. Van Dyke was a native 
of Germantown, Pa. 
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In Memory of the Members of the Staff of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools Who Have Died 
Within the Past Year 
WaLutacE L. Bonuam, Teacher, Fifth Avenue 
High 

HERBERT R. Buntinc, Teacher, Baxter Junior 
High 

ELopigE G. Carin, Principal, Schaeffer 

ANNA Mary Jones, Head Teacher, Andrews 

Cora A. LEonaARD, Teacher, Frick Elementary 

Wirtt1am L. Leopotp, Principal, Westinghouse 
High 

A. KATHERINE LOUDERMILK, Teacher, Brookline 

Louis F. LuttTon, Principal, Latimer Junior 
High 

ANNA E. Moran, Teacher, Horace Mann 

J. Ropcers McCreery, Solicitor, Board of Edu- 
cation 

ELIZABETH McFARLAND, Teacher, American Ave- 
nue 

Cart M. McKee, Superintendent of Supplies, 
Administration Building 

JANE E. McKEnzr, Principal, Rose 

ANNA MCcKINLEy, Teacher, Hazelwood 

Sara A. Niesaum, Clerk, Liberty Junior High 

ANNA M. Rosinson, Teacher, Westinghouse High 

EDWARD RyNEARSON, Director, Vocational Guid- 
ance, Administration Building 

RutH C. SHERMAN, Teacher, Sunnyside 

Davin A. SmitH, Teacher, Oliver High 

EMMA SMITH, Home and School Visitor, De- 
partment of Compulsory Attendance 

GENEVIEVE TyMAN, Teacher, Humboldt 

Mazige E. WErr, Teacher, Lincoln 

Ciara N. Brissin, Retired, Whittier 

M. Rosetta Conover, Retired, Bennett 

HELEN A. Cooprr, Retired, Mary J. Cowley 

LILLIAN DELAMETER, Retired, Minersville 

ELIZABETH FUNDENBERG, Retired, ,Osceola 

CHRISSIE R. HuTcHINSON, Retired, Lemington 

BELLA IRWIN, Retired, Lawrence 

Grace MALIck, Retired, Belmar 

KaTeE A. Moore, Retired, Minersville 

Mary E. McCatt, Retired, Andrews 

SARAH R. Norris, Retired, Frick Training 

Georce A. Smitu, Retired, Oliver High 

THOMAS WILKISON, Retired, Wickersham 





Resolutions on the Death of Lucy A. Cosper 

WHEREAS, Our friend and fellow teacher, 
Lucy A. Cosper, has been called from her 
earthly labors to be with the greatest Teacher 
of all; and 

WHEREAS, For forty years her life was de- 
voted to the youth of this community; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we, the teachers of West 
Pittston borough schools, hereby express not 
only our deep grief over her tragic death, but 
also our appreciation of the many pleasant as- 
sociations we have enjoyed with her while she 
was in our midst; and, be it further 
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THE GREATEST 


MEDITERRANEAN 


CRUISE 


at lowest cost 


520 





up, including complete 
shore trips 














ISIT EVERY country on the Med- 
\/ iteraneen this Summer plus the 

Black Sea, Russia, Bulgaria. The 
Alhambra, Athens, Egypt, the Holy 
Land, Rome, with their memorable 
souvenirs of antiquity...the spark- 
ling scenic brilliance of the Riviera, 
Sicily, Palma Majorca—in all, 66 
world-famous cities and scenes. 


Sails from NewYork July Ist—63 days. 


$590 up includes all expenses (except purely 
personal) for the entire summer. You travel 
on the luxurious S.S. PRESIDENT JOHNSON, 
chartered from the Dollar Lines, especially 
constructed for summer cruising. All state- 
rooms are outside, exceptionally large and 
comfortable. First class only. 


For your greater enjoyment, free (optional) 
courses are offered in history, art, languages 
of the Mediterranean countries. 


10th Mediterranean cruise under the personal 
direction of James Boring. One American ship, 
one American management throughout. 


Last summer’s Mediterranean cruise booked 
to capacity long before sailing. Make your 
plans immediately, to assure inclusion in the 
limited membership and the widest selection 
of fine staterooms. 


OTHER JAMES BORING TRIPS 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE—a deluxe trip for the thrifty— 
leisurely travel, limited to 25 members — finest travel 
accommodations—sails July 5th $575. 

ORIENT CRUISE—62 days of comfortable touring in 
the Pacific. From Los Angeles July 9th—California, 
Hawaii, extensive tour of Japan and China—$525. 
EUROPE—Wide selection of tours to meet every re- 
quirement. 

® 


Apply today for details of trip that interests you, 
to your local agent or 


JAMES BORING CO. Inc. 


642 Fifth Avenue Dept.**Fi’’ New York 
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These Features Commend 
1 oP. U. 


1. Lowest cost. 

2. Largest field of coverage. 

3. Covers Sickness, Accident and 
Quarantine. 

4. Non-cancellable at will of Officers. 


ORE teachers are car- 
rying protection with 
T. P. U. than with all other 
similar organizations com- 


bined. 
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Expenses won't stop 
—but your income may 


Sickness can’t always be avoided, and days 
out of school means money out of pocket. 
Doctor and medicine bills add to your usual 
expenses. Then is when you'll be glad you 
have T. P. U. protection. A T. P. U. mem- 
bership costs so little and its benefits are 
generous. Cost of continuing your member- 
ship if you give up teaching or marry does 
not increase, and benefits do not decrease as 
you grow older. Endorsed by Boards of Ed- 
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ucation and School Principals. 





T. P. U. Record of Service 


Paid to teachers in 1932, $286,426.68 

Paid since organization, over Two 
Million Dollars. 

Assets of over One-half Million 
Dollars. 

Paid to Pennsylvania teachers in 
1932, $106,678.74. 





RESOLVED, That these resolutions be print- 
ed in the Pittston Gazette and that a copy 
be sent to the secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association and to the sur- 
vivors of our deceased friend and coworker. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Resolutions Committee 

FANNY FAIRCLOUGH, 
Chairman 
ETHEL L. Burrows, 
ISABELLE MONIE, 
FRANCES SCRIMGEOUR, 
F. W. BRACKETT. 
West Pittston, 
January 11, 1933 





Calendar 


Enter these dates in your diary. 

April 29-May 6—1933 Boys’ Week 

May 1—May Day-Child Health Day 1933: 
Mothers and Babies First 

May 8-11—National Forensic League Tourna- 
ment, Wooster, O. 

May 8-15—Music Week 

May 14—Mother’s Day 

May 16-19—National Association of Public 
School Business Officials, Pittsburgh 

May 18—World Goodwill Day 

May 18-20—Pennsylvania Library Association, 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
‘The largest organization of its kind in the world” 
BRENEMAN BLDG., LANCASTER, PA. 


L. V. Wood, Gen. Deputy, 612 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia 
J. D. Armstrong, Gen. Deputy, 1309 Fulton Bldg., 


Pittsburgh 





Philadelphia. 
Stratford Hotel 

May 21-27—Thirty-seventh Annual Convention, 
National Congress of Parents. and 
Teachers, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 

June 27-July 1—Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Denver, Colo. 

July 1-7—National Education Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Headquarters: Stevens Hotel, 
Michigan Ave., between 7th and 8th Sts. 
All-Pennsylvania Luncheon, Monday 
noon, July 3, Stevens Hotel, $1.00 per 
plate 

August 1-3—Superintendents’ Conference, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College 

July 29-August 4—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, Dublin, Ireland 

November 6-12—American Education Week 

December 27-29—State Convention of P.S.E.A., 
Philadelphia 


Headquarters, Bellevue- 


From all indications, enrolments in Pennsy!l- 
vania’s fifty-four accredited colleges are greater 
this year than ever before. It is expected that 
the total will reach 70,000. Many increases in 
enrolments will be reported in the post-grad- 
uate field. Also, an increase is expected in the 
number of part-time students in universities 
and colleges. 
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Vacation Protection 





Are you planning an Auto Tour, Railroad Journey or an Ocean Voyage 
this summer? 


Our Income Protection Policy will reimburse you for Accidental Injury 
or Illness of any nature. 


It is the greatest value ever offered to the Teaching Profession and will 
obviate financial worry when you are away from home on a pleasure 
trip or while pursuing a course of study during vacation. 


INCOME PROTECTION POLICY 


ILLNESS INDEMNITY 


TOTAL LOSS OF TIME HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 
$25.00 PER WEEK FOR 51 WEEKS $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 3 WEEKS 
(Payable after first week’s illness) (Payable after first week in hospital) 
First Week’s Illness First Week in Hospital 
$12.50 Per Week $25.00 Per W 





ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


ORDINARY ACCIDENT SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
$25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 


Hither Hand and Sight of Either Eye 
Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye 
Sight of Both Eyes 
Either Hand 
Either Foot 


ANNUAL PREMIUM—$30.00 


Pennsploania Casualty Company 


J. W. SMILEY, President E. W. COOK, Gen’! Manager 


Pennsylvania Bldg. ....... Lancaster, Pa. 
EXECUTIVE and 220 S. Fourth St. ......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES 906 Clark Bldg. «0000000 Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fifth & Walnut Sts. ...... Reading, Pa. 


Dr. C. H. GORDINIER, Executive Chairman—Teachers Income 
Protection Policy Department 
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SUMMER SESSION 1933 


CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 





EIGHT WEEKS, JUNE 19 to AUGUST 11 SIX WEEKS, JUNE 23 to AUGUST 4 es 
Former! 
COURSES FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS OF Te 
Public School Music—Fine and Applied Arts—Industrial Education 
a 


ReEcutar faculty members assisted by several visiting instructors. Courses appli- 
cable toward degree or certification and approved by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Exceptional studio, shop and laboratory equipment. Gymnasium facilities, 
including swimming and tennis. Interesting schedule of educational trips and 
inspection visits. Dormitory accommodations. 

Courses offered also in architecture and the fundamental engineering subjects. 





For catalog, address the Director of the Summer Session 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY ... PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Lancaste 
State 































The summer program includes 
graduate and undergraduate courses 





UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 


SUMMER SESSION 


in professional and academic sub- 
jects. i 


Pre-Two WEEKs SEssION | 


Fer Ty <eneeiliy eons cies eine, June 19-June 30 | 
in addition to the resident faculty, offer e wide 
range of courses in many fields, with the courses 


REGULAR Six WEEKS SESSION 
e» The continuous 


July 3-August 11 : 


+. ST: Ks SE } 
cates tn dalijibed Seutheare Calorie. «0 The Post-Two WEEKS SESSION \ 
University is located just « half how's ride from August 14-August 25 li 
the mountains end the see. | | 
| 





First Session, June 19 to July 28 
Second Session, July 31 to September 1 

Fer Bulletin of Complete Infc-metion address 
Later Regan, Dees, 3951 Uabversity Pak. | 20 Amgahe aSa: 


ADDRESS THE DIRECTOR 
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E. W. STRICKLER, M. E., 
Secy. 


Formerly of Millersville State 
Teachers College. 





. H. WITMER, M. D. 


Medical Director 


Lancaster Co. Medical Dir. 
State Dept. of Health 





H. B. WORK, Ph.D. 


Former Supt. of Schools, 
Lancaster, Penna. 


ARTHUR P. MYLIN, Ph.B. 


County Supt. of Schools, 
Lancaster, Penna. 
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B. W. FISHER, A. M., 


Vv. W. DIPPELL, Ph.D., 
Pres. Vice-Pres. 


Dept. of Modern Languages, Ex-Pres. Penna. Schoolmas- 


F. & M. College ters’ Association 


CONSIDER THE MEN 
BEHIND AN 
ORGANIZATION! 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH IS NOT THE ONLY INDICA- 
TION OF STABILITY—THE MEN WHO DIRECT THE 
POLICIES OF AN ASSOCIATION ARE EQUALLY IM- 
PORTANT. 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION IS OPER- 
ATED BY SCHOOL. MEN WHO HAVE THE INTERESTS 
OF TEACHERS AT HEART. FROM PERSONAL EXPER- 
1ENCE, THEY KNOW THE PROBLEMS AND THE NEEDS 
OF THE PROFESSION. 


THESE MEN ARE FELLOW-WORKERS OF YOURS. 
THROUGH THEIR EFFORTS, THE E. B. A. HAS 
EARNED A DESERVED REPUTATION AS THE FORE- 
MOST PROTECTIVE AGENCY FOR TEACHERS IN EXIST- 
ENCE, 


MEMBERSHIP IN A_ STRICTLY PROFESSIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION IS SAFE ALWAYS! 


THE 


EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. LANCASTER, PENNA. 











L. C. REISNER 
Director of Field Work 


WM. R. STRAUGHN, Ph.D. 


Pres. State Teachers Coll. 
Mansfield, Penna. 
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GRANT RAMEY, Asst-Secy. 
Formerly with Penna. Dept. 


of Insurance 





H. EDGAR SHERTS, Esa., 
Legal Director. Secy. Board 


of Trustees, Millersville 
sv. € 





E. K. SHOOP 


Supervisor of Commercial 
Subjects, Lancaster Schools 





S. H. REPLOGLE, A. M. 


Asst. Supt. of Schools 
Allegheny County, Pa. 
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HUNT HALL 








BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 


JULY 5 TO AuGuST 15 


Graduate and 
Undergraduate Courses 


Demonstration School for 
Student Teaching 


For Full Information Address 
JOHN H. EISENHAUER 
Director of Summer Session 


Bucknell University 
Lewisburg, Pa. 











SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 3rd to August 12th 


tD> 






Technical and Professional Courses 
leading to Certificates and Degrees 


HOME ECONOMICS 

Special and Graduate courses in Home 
Economics, Dietetics and Teacher Train- 
ing. 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Courses for Commercial Teachers and 
undergraduates in Business and Secretarial 
Studies. 













LIBRARY SCIENCE 
A course for School Librarians and 
Teachers leading to Certification. 







<> 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia 


















JUNIATA COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 


4—_______p 
June 19-August 18, 1933 


¢—————————P 


ORTHWHILE summer study in a 

recognized summer term of a college 
that appeals to teachers. The teaching staff 
is made up of resident Professors and Visit- 
ing-Guest Teachers from other colleges and 
professional schools. The full equipment of 
the college with library, laboratories, dormi- 
tories, dining hall, is available for summer 
students. The location of the college is in 
country well suited to out-door life and rec- 
reation. Write for bulletin—Director of 
the Summer Session, Juniata College, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pennsylvania. 
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Cultural and Recreational Advantages __ T 


Are Unsurpassed at . . 


SYRACUSE 


During the Summer Session 


@ Teachers College and the Progressive Education Association are 
cooperating for the third year in the summer program at Syracuse 
University. Emphasis will be upon an evaluation of current theories 
and the modernization of educational practice. The college pro- 
gram is so organized as to provide free observation privileges in the 
summer demonstration school for all students in the college. 


@ The University School, comprising elementary, junior high and 
senior high grades and subjects both regular and special, will be 
under the direct charge of Willard W. Beatty, President of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association and Superintendent of Schools at 
Bronxville, New York. Seventy-four instructors and special lecturers 
constitute the teaching staff for this single college in the University 
summer session. Sixteen distinct and complete programs have been 
developed for administrators, supervisors, teachers, guidance officers 
and others. 


@ Special features will include addresses by N. L. Engelhardt of 
Columbia; K. C. Leebrick of Syracuse; Harold Rugg, Columbia; 
Laura Zirbes of Ohio State University and Walter Rautenstrauch. 
head of the Department of Economics, Columbia. The biological 
and psychological foundations for educational thinking will be dis- 
cussed by a “panel” consisting of: Dr. William Martin Smallwood, 
zoologist; Dr. Ernest Reed, geneticist; Dr. Ernst Thelin, psychologist: 
and Dr. John Washburne, educational psychologist. 


@ Among the instructors and special lecturers will be: Henry J. 
Otto of Northwestern University; Christine Ingram of Rochester 
Public Schools; Anna Burdick of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education; Emma Schweppe of East Orange, New Jersey: Marion 
Flagg of the Horace Mann School, Columbia University; Julian But- 
terworth, Cornell University; E. C. Hartwell, Buffalo; D. J. Kelly, 
Binghamton; E. D. Roberts, Cincinnati; W. H. Pillsbury, Schenec- 
tady; Avery W. Skinner, Albany; Herbert S. Weet, Rochester. 


q A complete program of courses will be available in the following 
schools and colleges: Applied Science, Business Administration, Fine 
Arts, Graduate School, Law, Liberal Arts, School Library of Science. 
Medicine, School of Public Speech and Dramatic Art. 





For information regarding the entire program, address the Director 
of the Summer Session, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York | 
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GENEVA COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 
NINE WEEKS—JUNE 14 TO AUGUST 9 


A wide curriculum will be offered including Training in Music, both vocal, instrumental. 
the teacher training course for those work- Private lessons in Music, Public Speaking, 
ing toward the Elementary Certificate; Swimming, and Fencing. 

courses for those working toward college Provisions for Student Teaching in both the 
certificate and for those wishing to take Elementary and Secondary level. (Arrange- 
work toward any degree. ments must be made in advance.) 

A special course in Problems of Elementary Member of Association of Colleges and 
Education suited to teachers, supervisors and Secondary Schools included in the list of 
principals will be taught in units of one Standard American Colleges. Fully ac- 
week each, by outstanding educators, First credited. A progessive demonstration school. 
four and one-half weeks. Summer Session equal to one-half semester. 


Apply to Geneva College for one and one-third railroad fare granted Summer School students. 


. J. C. TWINEM, Direct f Si Sessi 
Address . }- Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. — 























Seashore Bungalow 


near Wildwood and Cape May 








SUMMER HOME STUDY 


Use spare time profitably 


Take Correspondence Study Courses with Cor- 
respondence Study Division, School of Education, Brand new. 4 Rooms and Porch, com- 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. pletely finished, plumbing, 


1 . Excellent bathing * 
Seeking a Position? | 2Ssing "smite '795 


Or Oo you have a school or college vacancy ture. 
? In either case write us. WILDWOOD VILLAS CO. 
We have placed applicants on 3 continents <ty Sask teas Dee Ont. 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENOY 
William EK. Yocum, Manager Philadelphia 
Title Annex Bldg. .Baltimore, Md. 








Easy terms 














THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Co-MANAGERS: Myrton A. Bravant W.L. SyMons THomaAs B. R. Bryant 
Teachers sent only on listed positions. Services free to school officials. 
711-12-13 WITHERSPOON BLDG., JUNIPER & WALNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA PENNYPACKER 1223 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
618 Witherspoon Bldg. — PHILADELPHIA — E. F. Maloney, Manager 


Discriminating service on direct calls only, based on wide personal contacts, 
national affiliations, and extensive, carefully selected enrollment lists. 














THE CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


C. H. GORDINIER, Manager, formerly President of Millersville State Teachers 
College, and well known to the educational public of Pennsylvania and 
adjoining states. 

EARLY REGISTRATION ADVISABLE, FREE SERVICE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 





202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. Bell phone 2-4256 
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What about 4100, $200, or more 


Handwriting? 


Some of us, we suppose, 
are just naturally illegible penmen. 
Yet, we venture to think, the story 
might have been at least somewhat 
different if we had started off with a 
good pencil. . . . 

The easy writing qualities of Ti- 
con-der-oga go to encourage pupils 
in letter formation . . and aid 
them in thinking, because Ti-con-der- 
oga doesn’t interrupt, doesn’t tire. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Dept. 














Awe 


... With no repayments 
during your vacation 


171-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
It has been a hard school season. You need physi- 
cal rest and mental relaxation that would not be 


e 
) TI eo CON- DER- OGA possible with bills hanging over your head. 


8 With only your signature required, in strict- 
is * AMERICA’S FAVORITE * est confidence, the special I oe Loan 
Plan for School Teachers provides $100, $200, 

* SCHOOL PENCIL * or more... entirely by mail, if you wish. 
No principal repayments are required during 


























the summer vacation months. Then you may 
repay monthly over as long as 20 months. You 
— Pen Nn State ay areasonable charge, only for the balance due, 
or the actual time you have used the money. 
° You are invited to mail the coupon, or to 
, ummer ession call at the most convenient Household office. 
es 
Earn Credits You Need for Degree ia | Oo U § Ss iy Oo L D 
1. Inter-session, June aay 30 FINANCE CORPORATION 
23 2. Regular session, July 3—Aug. 11 
3. Post-session, Aug. 14—Aug. 25 PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 
— ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, NEW CASTLE, 6th Floor, 
Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. Union Trust Building 
Regular ——. with ie ALTOONA, 5th Floor, ee 3rd Floor, 
seciees: Spica st Sere Gal Cental Test Covlag. — Rotgijewe-Péan Tus 
sary credits toward a degree. Inter CHESTER, 3rd Floor, PHILADELPHIA 
and Post-sessions, with thoroughly Crozer Bldg. 6thFl., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
modern courses in Education and EASTON, 2nd Floor, First PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor, 
or Psychology—for students desiring to National Bank Bldg. Park Bldg. 
Tose cas prekamieasl Gennveuai Be hen het Se 
é. onia rus . 
conducted by competent and experi- . SCRANTON, 4th Floor 
enced faculty JOHNSTOWN, 3rd Floor, *'Fiese ‘National Bank Bld 
Saneuaiiiies , iii iii oi First National Bank Bldg. WILKES. BAR RE ‘ch Floor 
sodinl pe Aaa ‘wil endow them LANCASTER, 2nd Floor, W. B. Deposit & Savings 
all when you come to this healthful Woolworth Bide. Bank Bldg. : 
— vacation land in the heart of Penn- McKEESPORT, Sth Floor, YORK, 4th Floor, Schmidt 
sylvania’s most beautiful mountains, : People’s City Bank Bldg. Bldg. 
For comprehensive catalog address FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
} Director of Summer Session ee ee 
Street........ Ce ces 
T H E ad E N N SY LVA N IA FROM I os cscice cacceenes ssseabecsnabandelachigs tadebudbeaatinbadsoamcms 
; Amount I wish to borrow $ My salary is $... 
——- STATE COLLEG E I teach at... Sp see LOR tay a Pa : 
STATE COLLEGE PA. It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or 
. put me to any expense 
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Send for Catalog of 
SUMMER SESSION COURSES 


at Temple University 


ss Time is growing short if you have not as yet 
» NY arranged for your Summer Studies. Send today 
bo) 
oS 
§ 





2 for our complete catalog... also a new booklet 
which describes fully both the educational and 


Ay recreational interests to be enjoyed through a 
N 


er 
th 


summer course at Temple University. in 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


MAIL COUPON TO OFFICE OF REGISTRAR, DEPT. P, BROAD AND MONTGOMERY AVE., PHILA. ° 








Please send me a copy of your complete Summer Session Catalog for 1933, also | D 
any other information you may have 7 


RTC CR Te COTTE Addvress..... SL AY Mion Pat a 








a 


and Dr. Ferguson. . 


...are going to be at the Dental Exhibit in 
the Hall of Science, Century of Progress. 
There will be no end of things to do and see 
at the Dental Exhibit. And what interests 
us is all the exhibits which indicate in this 
day of soft food that people need to give 
their teeth more chewing to do. Just hear ~ 

what Jimmy Chew has to say about this. Forward Looking 
Also let us remind you that research 3) ness iain: aia eae 
points to the fact that chewing gum 5 or travagant statements. They 


10 minutes after two meals a day helps 3¢@!! upon great Universities 

Sinceaiey tale ete, Bian to make impartial investiga- f 
y- € is a reason, tions of their products. Re- © Or. Harrison W. Ferguson's 

time and place for chewing gum. sults of such research form $ Toothland Puppet Show. Reprinted 

the basis of our advertising. here by permission. 

What you read over our sig- 

nature about chewing gum, 

Four Factors that will help your teeth last a you can believe. 

lifetime are Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, ‘The National Association of | 

Personal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. Chewing Gum Manufacturers | 
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An Invitation NIGHTINGALE 
All visitors to >, — eats 


CHICAGO’S CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


are cordially invited to call at our 


EXHIBIT in the 
HALL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Booth 29 The. Nighting te Jota Hwee ~ Neg, 
To welcome ig the chesrfut Springs 


FROM THE NEW ENGLAND PRIMER 


Through the courtesy of Mr. George A. 
Plimpton, a member of our firm, whose 
library contains the finest collection of old 
textbooks in the world, we are able to exhibit many rare old American 
schoolbooks. A pleasant hour can be spent in comparing them with modern 
twentieth-century textbooks. 

Two miniature reproductions of schoolrooms, one an old dame school and 
one a typical colonial one-room school, are another unique feature of this 
exhibit. They have been carefully constructed down to the finest details of 


costuming and equipment. 
GINN AND COMPANY 








Some Reasons Why evo 
TRESSLER AND SHELMADINE’S 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 


cw is Already a Leader 


It is suited to more modern ways of teaching, i. e., the pupil is not 
taught adult subject matter, but learns naturally through his own 
experience and needs. 


It is presented in natural, sensible units. 
It drills thoroughly on correct usage. 
It maintains a good balance between drill and expression. 


It is thoroughly practical in aim, stressing conversation; sentence 
sense; letter-writing; the paragraph; reading notes; précis; writing 
for publication; using the library. 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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